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INTRODUCTORY. 



To THE Society, its Patrons and Friends : — 

The Committee of the Franklin Typographical Society, to 
whom has been entrusted the work of preparing and publishing an 
account of the Proceedings at its Semi-Centennial Celebration, as 
observed on the 17th of January-, 1874, avail themselves of the 
opportunity to present a few words, historical and explanatory, as 
to the Society's institution, objects and progress. 

It is the custom of the many worthj^ charities of Boston to 
annually make statements to the public of their condition, benevo- 
lent aims and workings, in order that the efforts in which the}' are 
engaged may be the better understood and appreciated. With this 
object in view, the Committee also take occasion to present, in 
succeeding pages, matters of similar purport, concerning the aims 
and affairs of the "Franklin Typographical Society of Boston." 



FRANKLIN TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



HISTORICAL 



THE SOCIETY IN THE PAST. 

The Franklin Typographical Society was organized in January, 
1 824. The first meeting was called by circulars, in response to which 
twent}' printers assembled at a cotfee-house in Cornhill Square, on 
the site of the present " Young's Hotel," and took the initiatory 
steps. At the next meeting twentj'-four more were proposed for 
membership, and it was resolved to form a societ}^ to be denomi- 
nated the '* Boston Typographical Societ}^" but shortly afterward, 
the present name, "Franklin," was substituted for "Boston," and 
subsequently the birthday of the Printer-Statesman was adopted in 
celebrating the anniversary of the Society's formation. Mr. Hiram 
TuppER, of the University Press, was its first President, — for sev- 
eral years (at least six, according to the records), being reelected to 
that position. Mr. James Wentworth, of the former firm of 
Boston printers. Button & Wentworth, was the first Vice-President, 
— serving for a number of 3'ears ; Mr. William L. Lewis the 
first Treasurer, and Mr. Samuel W. Mortimer the first Secretary. 
Previous to the election of Mr. Lewis as Treasurer, Mr. William 
A. Parker, now a member of the Society, was elected to the office, 
but declined to act. 

A study of the records shows that the Society started off on its 
way to carry on its peculiar work under favorable auspices, as, 
during the year, it gained a total membership of sixty-seven. It 
further appears that there were hopes of stronger growth and 
usefulness from the fact that, in February, 1825, the year following 
the organization, an act of incorporation was petitioned for and 
obtained from the General Court of Massachusetts. The names of 
the corporators appearing in the act of incorporation granted are 
Amos Sampson, Andrew Wright, Samuel W. Mortimer, Wil- 
liam H. Cooke, Peter H. Richards, Hiram Adams and John M. 
Hewes. 

The first anniversary celebration was held in " Mr. Fenno's hall." 
The room was opened at five o'clock p. m., for the purpose of hear- 
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ing an address from Samuel W. Mortimer, to listen to which each 
member was privileged to bring three ladies. At eight o'clock a 
supper was partaken of by the members only. This manner of hear- 
ing addresses from members, followed by a supper, seems to have 
been the custom of celebrating anniversaries for many j'ears. 

As an historical relic, the following letter, written in 1824, by 
the, at that time, venerable Isaiah Thomas, LL.D,, to Samuel W, 
Mortimer, then Secretary of the Society, in reply to an invitation 
extended to the eminent printer to attend the first anniversary of 
the Institution, is here reproduced : — 

"Worcester, Mass., December 29tb. 1824. 

Messrs. Andrew "Wright, Peter H. Richards, Jesse Morse, Lyman Thurston, 
Com** of Arrangements; and S. "W. Mortimer, Secy- of the Franklin Typographical 
Society, 

Ge.vtlemen, — I have received your letter of the 14"' instant, written in 
behalf of the Franklin Typographical Society, kindly inviting nie to meet 
with yoii on " the Anniversary Celebration of your Institution on the 11^^ 
of January next, being the Hirth day of Dr. Franklin." 

Altlumgh I cannot take to myself all the merit you are pleased to allow 
me, for my endeavours, long since, to establish our art in this extensive 
Continent; on a more respectable footing than it then was ; yet, so far as 
my (iftbrts for that purpose produced any good effect, and have met with the 
approbation of the Typographical Family, it will ever afford me high 
satisfaction. I sensibly feel this token of your affectionate regard, and 
regret that the infirmities incident to advanced age will not permit me to 
leave home at this inclement season of the year ; but I will bear you, and 
the day, in remembrance, and hope at that time, to be able to take one 
cheerful glass to express my wishes for the prosperity and happiness of the 
Oflllcers and Members of your Institution. Slunild I live until two days 
after your anniversary, (viz W^ of January) I shall, by the goodness of 
Divine Providence have completed Seventy six years of my earthly pilgrim- 
age. My attachment to the art of which wo are i)rofe8Sor8, is not diminished. 
Could I live my life over again, and choose my employment, it would be 
that of a Printer. Although retired from the busy scenes of life, I am 
pleased to leani that typogra])hi<5al societies are established in our country 
— they may, and I am persujuled will, be of much benefit to the Profession 
generally, and to the members of these institutions individually. . May they 
all endeavour to regain and support that honourable distinction in Society, 
which was shewn to the professors of the Ars Artium, for many ycjirs after 
its first appearance in Europe. It is pleasing to know, that Typography 
is now brought to a degree of perfection in the United Stat<^s, that will 
compare with its progress on the elder continent, without finding a 
deficiency of skill in the artists of our country. 

Have the goodness to ])resent this, with my Respects to the Offlc(»T8 and 
Members of your institution ; and believe me to 1)e with much esteem. 

Your Friend, &c. Isaiaii Thomas. 

P. S. I inclose ten Dollars, to bo appropriated as the Society please. 
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Mr. Thomas was made an honorary member in 1825, and in his 
will left ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS to the Franklin Typographical 
Society ; a circumstance proving the sincerity of his professed 
" respects " and " esteem " for the " Institution." 

The roll of membership for the first j^ear, and for many following 
3^ears, bears upon it numerous names of journeymen workers who 
have since been known in the craft as emplo^-ing printers. The 
Society, however, in some following years, dwindled in membership 
to small numbers. It became at one period, as tradition reports, 
more a social, or club, organization than a working benevolent 
association, as it had been, and now is; the meetings of the time 
under notice being held at the residences of members. 

The first movement toward the establishment of a library may be 
said to have occurred in 1826, and, if not the. founder, the first con- 
tributor, was the prominent printer of that day, Isaiah Thomas, 
LL.D., who in that 3'ear presented certain volumes to the Society. 
His donation was soon followed by a contribution of five dollars 
from Professor Norton, of Cambridge. 

In 1887, a committee was appointed to take into consideration 
the state of the Societ}^, and the majority- of this committee reported 
that it was inexpedient to continue its existence, and recommended 
that the funds be divided among members in regular standing, and 
the library be given to some benevolent organization. At this time 
the number of members rapidl}' diminished, twenty-two being 
stricken from the rolls in two years, and one person only joining 
the Society in that time. In 1842, there were only tivo paying 
members on the roll of the Society. 

In explanation of the term paying used, it should be understood 
that, b}' an early provision of the Society's constitution, members 
who had, in the manner of regular assessments, completed the 
payment of a certain sum, were thereafter rated as free members. 
The adoption of this rule was unfortunate, inasmuch as the Society' 
failed to secure new members suiliciently fast to float the free 
element, and, in 1846, the clause was wisely expunged, and the 
status of members who came within its scope materially changed. 

That reports advising dissolution, made in 1837, and renewed 
in subsequent 3^ears, were not adopted, was mainly due to the oppo- 
sition and efforts of the late Thomas Jefferson Lillie. Mr. Lillie 
joined the Society in 1827, and continued his membership till his 
death, which occurred January 15, 1866, at the age of sixty-five 
years. He had held other positions among the oflicers of the 
Society, but, in addition to his interest and services toward its 
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perpetuation previously recorded, his chief work, for which claim 
to the ever-accorded grateful remembrance of the members is also 
due, was that he served for twentj'^-eight consecutive years, ending 
with the month of his death, as Treasurer of the Societj-, ever guard- 
ing its financial affairs with zealous concern for the accumulation of 
its funds and their appropriation to legitimate purposes. At the 
meeting of the Society of January 3, 1874, a fine, half-length, oil 
portrait of the late Treasurer was presented by a relative. 

Many quaint entries, made in the days of lack of interest, are to 
be found in the records of the Society. One, here copied as a 
sample, reads as follows : " Owing to the absence of the door- 
keeper, the Society met in the entry, and there being no particular 
business to transact, it was voted that we adjourn." 

The assessments and fines collected in 1843 amounted to only 
$4.50 — the records showing that fifty cents and seventj'-five cents 
were all that were collected at monthly meetings more than once. 

Matters concerning the prosperity of the Society having reached 
their worst, and the need to the craft of the existence of the organi- 
zation being none the less apparent than at its formation,* it was 
but natural that there should be an improvement in its affairs. To 
the nucleus of membership existing, active and catholic leading 
spirits were attracted from without and induced to join ; injudicious 
conservatism, if it flourished, waned, and usefulness increased along 
with added membership. In the compilation of this present matter 
by the examination of a pamphlet entitled, " The Proceedings at 
the Printers* Festival, held b}^ the Franklin Typographical Society 
at Hancock Hall, Boston, January 15, 1848," and published by the 
Societ}', it is demonstrated that it had vitalit}" enough to carry out 
the most successful printers' celebration that had been held in the 
city up to that period, it being the twent3'-fourth anniversary of the 
organization of the Society. Ladies were present, seated with the 
members at the table-; and it may be claimed that the Society was 
certainly of the earliest, likely the first in our vicinit}-, to inaugurate 
the custom. The following is a brief epitome of the proceedings on 
the occasion : — 

The principal intellectual entertainment of the Festival was an 
address bv Charles C. Hazewell, now one of the editors of the 
"Traveller." A very readable poem, "Philosophy a Satire," was 
delivered by David W. Lotukop. J. M. W. Yeurixton also re- 
cited a poem, and Mr. William McAvoy sang a song. Toasts and 
sentiments were given by Nathan Hale, of the " Daily Adver- 
tiser"; Hon. Joseph T. Buckingham, of the ^'Boston Courier"; 

2 
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Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, ex-maj^or and ex-lieutenant-gover- 
nor ; Ben : Perley Poore, Thomas Gill, B. P. Shillaber, Hugh 
O'Brien, W. H. Thomes, Rev. Charles Spear, " The Prisoner's 
Friend " ; Luther Colby, T. Jefferson Lillie, Charles W. Slack, 
Mrs. T. W. Harris, and other ladies and gentlemen. T. W. Har- 
ris, president of the Society, presided at the table, with the invited 
guests, including Governor Briggs and ex-Mayor Quincy on his 
right and left. The divine blessing was invoked by Rev. Dr. 
Young, and S. W. Wilder, vice-president of the Societ}', oflSciated 
as toast-master. Collins' Cotillon Band furnished the music for 
the occasion, and Mr. "William Pane, from Liverpool, England, 
loaned to the Society the celebrated "cap portrait" of Frank- 
lin, which was hung at the head of the hall. The Committee of 
Arrangements consisted of Messrs. Thomas W. Harris, William 
Marden, Silas W. Marden, Francis Sawin, Edward L. Pike, 
David W. Lothrop, Parker . Emerson, Jr., George W. MoFar- 
land, Henry K. Oliver. 

The address of Mr. Hazewell is contained in fiffcy-eight pages 
double octavo^ pica type, leaded. Its subject is a review of the 
progress in civilization wrought by the invention of printing, and it 
does not need to be said, as to the treatment of the theme b}^ the 
speaker, that the production is replete with the fruits of profound 
study and research. 

An interesting feature of the festival, more particularly relating 
to the historical affairs of the Societ}', was the presence and remarks 
on the occasion of the late Thomas Gill, Esq., of the editorial staff 
of the "Boston Post," and one of the original members of the 
" Franklin." A portion of Mr. Gill's address on the occasion 
referred to is here quoted : — 

" About a quarter of a century has elapsed since I witnessed the formation 
of the Society by journeymen printers, — by sober, industrious and intelli- 
gent men, regularly elected by their fellow-workmen for that purpose, and 
fairly representing, in character, a large majority of their constituents. The 
very first step taken was marked by great care and prudence, and insured 
the exclusion of persons of doubtful reputation. In 1823, there was an ex- 
tensive establishment known as the * Foundry,' carried on in a building 
adjoining the North Church, in Salem Street. It embraced printing, stereo- 
typing, and type-casting. Many of the printers had come on from New 
York, where they had been members of a printers' society, and, being 
strangers here, felt particularly the want of such an institution in this city. 
They proposed to call a meeting of the printers employed in the establish- 
ment, about forty in number, and to form a society forthwith. The Boston 
printers employed there approved of the general idea, but preferred a 
broader and more permanent basis. After much consultation, continued 
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through the month of December, it was determined to send letters to all the 
principal offices, requesting each one to elect two delegates to a preliminary 
meeting, to take into consideration the subject of forming a society of 
journeymen printers. The fathers of the Revolution, whose labors resulted 
in establishing the national independence of America, did not proceed more 
gravely and formally in arranging the preliminary measures for the first 
Continental Congress. I remember distinctly the solemn conclaves held 
around the imposing-stone in the letter-press department. The notices were 
sent out, and the first meeting was held in a small hotel, kept by the late 
Oilman Hook, where now stands the Cornhill Coffee House. Some twenty 
delegates attended, representing about a dozen offices. They sat with 
* closed doors ' ; unanimously voted that it was expedient to form a Society, 
and appointed a committee to draw up a Constitution. That committee 
reported at an adjourned meeting in January, 1824, when the Constitution 
was accei)ted, and the Society formed." 

The printers of the city were invited to contribute volunteer sen- 
timents at the celebration, and the collection printed in the pub- 
lished account of the proceedings shows that there was a general 
response, and that the subjects embraced in the composition of the 
toasts were enlarged upon with much profundity, aptness, and wit. 
Altogether, the festival appears from the printed record to have 
been, and tradition says was, a very enjoyable one ; an occasion 
spoken of even at the present day, by those who were present, 
to the Society's credit. 

In Januar}', 1860, the thirty-sixth anniversary of the Society was 
celebrated. by th^ deliver}-, under its auspices, of an oration by the 
Hon. P^DWARD Everett in Boston Music Hall. Nearlv two thousand 
tickets of admission to the hall were disposed of; and the whole 
occasion, including the oration and consequent exercises, was of 
the most interesting nature. The pecuniary result was the addition, 
through the generosity of Mr. Everett, of nearly four hundred 
dollars to the Society's treasur3\ 

The Society has jon several occasions during its existence ap- 
peared as a body, in public, in connection with civic celebrations 
occurring in Boston. One of the most notable in its history of such 
times was the taking part on September 17, 1856, in the ceremonies 
of the inauguration of the statue of Franklin, now standing in the 
Cit}^ Hall enclosure on School Street, as referred to by Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop in his letter written on the occasion of the semi-centen- 
nial, and printed in another part of this book. The Society, as a 
bod}', took an active interest in the work of securing the erection of the 
statue, and, as individuals, in the contribution of funds toward pa}'- 
ing for it. At the ceremony of inauguration, the Societ}' api)eared in 
the procession of the daj'in the lead of the third division, which was 
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under the chief-marshalship of the late Col. Charles O. Rogers, of 
the " Boston Journal." There were forty-one members in the ranks, 
wearing a badge specially prepared for the occasion, Mr. Edward 
L. Pike acting as marshal. In connection with the parade of the 
printers of the cit}^ in this division, mainl}^ through the instrumen- 
tality of the Societ}", and directl}' under charge Of a committee of its 
members, a most unique display was made b}^ the appearance of a 
car,^ drawn by four horses, upon which was a wooden screw press, 
such as was in universal use when Franklin was a printer. The 
press bore upon its screw the date 1742, and the initials T X D 
rudel}^ cut, as with a cold-chisel. The initials sup[)osed to be those 
of Thomas Draper, who worked upon it in the office with Frank- 
lin, and to whom, according to tradition, it was presented by the 
illustrious printer, — Mr. Draper in turn presenting it to the late 
John Melcher, of Portsmouth, N. H., with the statement that 
Franklin .had often printed upon it. Connected with the press were 
ink-balls and bank of the same pattern and style as those used 
when the press was in common use. Beside the press stood an 
ancient case-stand, said to have been at one time part of the office 
furniture of James Franklin, and concerning which it was also 
related that Benjamin Franklin had been employed at it. Upon 
the stand were arranged cases of t^'pes, with paraphernalia of olden- 
time printing offices. 

During the progress of the procession through* the streets, the 
old press was in constant operation producing reprints, in the 
antique style of tj^pography, of the eightieth number of the " New 
England Courant," printed in Boston, and bearing date Februaiy 4 
to Februaiy 11, 1723, which were distributed from the car to an 
eager crowd. The venerable-looking sheet was copied from the 
original in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
contained the first mention of Franklin as printer and publisher, 
the cop3' being made through the instrumentality of Messrs. Emery 
N. MooRE and William White ; Messrs. Thomas J. Lillie and 
Charles C. Mead, as general directors ; Messrs Hiram Adams and 
William A. Parker, as pressmen ; and Master Samuel P. Hunt as 
printer's boy, were actively engaged on the car, representing their 
craftsmen of old, each of them dressed in the costume usually worn 
b}' printers in the 3'ear 1723. The car bore upon it as one of its 
mottoes : " The Old Franklin Printing Office, Queen Street, 
Revived." 

There followed, in course, another car, a counterpart of the first, 
exhibiting, as far as practicable, by the use of a Hoe cjlinder press 
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from the oflSce of J. C. Fuencu & Brother, the contrast of a modern 
printing-press and its accom[)aniraents. The press was managed 
and worked by the firm contributing it and theif assistants, who 
printed and distributed a production in verse of thirty stanzas by 
our honored member, Benjamin P. Shillaber, entitled: "A Very 
Brief and Very Comprehensive Life of Ben : Franklin, Printer, 
Done into Quaint Verse, by one of the Types. — September 17th, 
1856." 

It is related by one of the principal spirits engaged in arranging 
and carrying out the successful feature of the appearance of the old 
Franklin press and adjuncts at this time, that on the dismissal of 
the procession, while on the way to place the property in safe keep- 
ing, having reached Faneuil Hall, those who had it in charge were 
waited upon in the street by the managers of the Mechanic Char- 
itable Fair, then in progress, with little less than a demand that 
the ancient implements of printing should be taken into the hall 
and exhibited. The urgency with which the request was made 
caused the custodians of the press, to accede to it, and it was then 
and there unloaded from the car and taken to a room specially 
cleared for its reception, where it remained nearl}^ a fortnight, till 
the close of the fair, and was worked the same as in the procession, 
striking off copies of the " Courant," which were sold for the benefit 
of the Society, netting, through the generosit}^ of time devoted to 
work and oversight by Messrs. Lillie and Mead, two hundred 
dollars to the treasury. 

The press is still in existence in Portsmouth, N. H., the property 
of Hon. Frank W. Miller, late jn-oprietor of the " Portsmouth 
Chronicle" and the " New Hampsliire Gazette," the latter named 
newspaper being printed upon it in 1 756, just a century previous to 
the events mentioned above. 

The names of the committee who had charge of the exceedingly 
interesting occurrence in the Society's history given above, as 
copied from the records, are T. J. Lillie, John Gorman, C. C. 
Mead, Hugh O'Brien, and Andrew McCoubrey. 

On the occasion of the citizens' war demonstration, held on 
Boston Common, August 27, 1862, for the purpose of quickening 
the enlistment of men toward the completion of the city's quota of 
troops in the War of the Rebellion, and at which Governor John A. 
AlNdrew, Hon. Edward Everett, Hon. Robert G. Winthrop, and 
others, addressed gatherings at different points on the Common, the 
different trades of the city were invited to unite in procession and 
march to the places of holding the meetings. The Franklin Typo- 
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graphical Society and " Boston Printers' Union " responded to the 
invitation in conjunction, and appeared in the procession with one hun- 
dred and twent}^ men and a band of music, bearing a banner in- 
scribed, " The Printers of Boston — One Hundred Men in the Union 
Army." 

Taking the letter of Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, written on 
the occasion of the semi-centennial celebration, and elsewhere repro- 
duced within these covers, as the theme, the above figures given as 
to the number of Boston printers serving during the early period of 
the strife in the army, indicate the fact that the sons of the craft 
in latter days were no less patriotic than the sires in the American 
Revolution. No attempt will be here made to give the names and 
services of all the members of the Society who served their country' 
in the War of the Rebellion, in the army and navy ; but, in common 
with other organizations, it has its martyrs to remember and honor. 

Private Gordon Forrest, of Company G, First Massachusetts 
Infantry, a member of the Society, was instantly killed in the fight 
at Blackburn's Ford, Va., July 18, 1861, the engagement just pre- 
ceding the first battle at Bull Run, and among the earliest engage- 
ments of the war. 

Captain William MaDigan, commanding Company C, Ninth 
Massachusetts Infantry, at the time of entering the army, and for 
man}^ years previous, a leading member of the Society, was left on 
the field dead at the battle of Gaines's Mills, Va., June 27, 18G2, 
after a hard-fought engagement. 

Captain Austin J. White, of the Thirt^^-fifbh Massachusetts In- 
fantry, an honored member, credited with the highest bravery by his 
army associates, was twice wounded : on July 30 and on August 
19, 1864, in operations on the line of the Weldon Railroad, near 
Petersburg, Va., and was brought to his home in Chelsea, Mass., 
where he died September 13, following. 

Lieutenant -Colonel John G. Chambers, of the Twenty -third 
Massachusetts Infantry', well known and admired in the printing 
fraternity generall}'', as well as in his membership in the Societ}", 
received a fatal wound at the storming of the Confederate ••' Fort 
Darling," near Drury's Bluff", Va., on May 16, 1864, died from his 
wound on the 13th of July following, and was buried from his home 
in Medford, Mass. Lieutenant-Colonel Chambers served in the 
Mexican War. His superior officer, in transmitting the information 
of his death, in his ofl3cial report to the State authorities, mentions 
it as a great loss of a brave and loved officer. 

The few names given above of members positively known to have 
received their death wounds in battle is but a partial and incom- 
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plete list. The many among Boston printers and the members of 
the society who gave their lives to the cause, are those who died 
during the war or have deceased since its close as the result of ill- 
health or phj'sical disability contracted in the service, the precise 
number or names of whom it would be difficult to make an accurate 
roll of. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

The existing membership of the Society is about one hundred 
and eighty. Considering the number of the fraternity entitled to be 
members, the aggregate is small, but it may be said by printers, that 
members of the craft are but average followers of Franklin's maxims 
as a rule, and the "rainy da}^" provision is often postponed until 
the clouds have more than dripped misfortune. The Constitution 
provides that — 

" Any printer, pressman, stereotype! or electrotyper, or any other person in 
any way connected with the printing business, between the ages of twenty- 
one and forty-five years, and known to be in good health, shall be admitted 
a member of the Society on receiving three-fourths of the ballots cast." 

The Constitution also provides for honorary membership by the 
following clause : — 

" Any person may become an honorary member of the Society on receiving 
three-fourths of the ballots cast, by paying into the treasury the sum of ten 
doll.nrs. Said honorary members shall be entitled to the privileges of the 
library, but shall not be entitled to sick-benefits nor subject to assessments." 

A roll of the names of honorary members, of whom there are 
thirty-six, will be found in the closing pages of this publication. 

The extracts from the Constitution printed below explain the 
working animus of the Society, and what organized detail it relies 
upon to carry out its purposes. 

Article X., section 2, says — 

" It shall be the duty of the Visiting Committee, which shall consist of the 
president and two members, to visit sick members as soon as possible after 
their sickness is reported, and, at each regular meeting, report their condi- 
tion, and such particulars as may be of interest to the Society. " 

Article XIII., section 1, declares that — 

" Donations, initiation fees, quarterly dues, and the. interest accruing from 
the standing funds, shall constitute a fund, to be .devoted to the relief of 
sick or disabled members, and defraying the necessary expenses of the 
Society. " 

In Article XIV., section 1, is stated the amount of pecuniary re- 
lief given in cases of sickness or disability, as follows : — 

** Every member qualified as required by the Constitution of the Society, in 
case of sickness or disability preventing him from earning a livelihood at 
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tbo printing or any other business, shall be entitled to the sum of five dollars 
per week. " 

Article XV. provides that — 

" On the death of a member entitled to benefits the President and Secretary 
shall be authorized to draw on the Treasurer for the sum of seventy-five dol- 
lars, to be paid toward defraying the funeral exj)ense8." 

The Societ}^, in conjunction with the Boston Typographical Union, 
a trade association for the regulation of prices of labor, maintain a 
burial lot at Mount Hope, in which any printer can be buried, 
whether belonging to the societies or not, as it is often the case, 
from the migratory habits of printers, that it becomes necessary to 
provide for the burial of such as die away from home or friends, or 
who from other circumstances must be buried by fraternal charity. 

The lot, and the fine obelisk of marble designed by Hammatt 
Billings marking it, were procured in 1859 at a cost of about twelve 
hundred dollars, and were, with exception of a small portion of the 
amount from the funds of the two societies, paid for by the subscrip- 
tions of newspaper proprietors, b^ok and job printers, press and 
printing material manufacturers, and the book-publishing trade. 

At the ceremonials of dedication which occurred July 28, 1860, 
in connection with other exercises, the late Mr. Charles H. Wood- 
WELL, President of the Society, in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of the printers of the city and their friends, delivered an inter- 
esting and appropriate address. 

The societies have, within a few years, marked each grave with a 
neat marble tablet. 

The literary wants of the members of thfe " Franklin " are at the 
present time provided for by a library of nearly two thousand vol- 
umes, comprising the best selections of prose and poetry in litera- 
ture, the most reliable historical works, and many classics in the 
higher grades of all reading. Four volumes are delivered to each 
member, if required, monthly. 

The following statement of the financial aflTairs of the Society is 
taken from the annual report for the year ending 1874 : — 

Receipts $1,374 19 

Expenses, — Sick members, 725 00 

Printing and binding, 227 84 

Mount Hox)e Cemetery, 124 00 

Library Committee, 49 72 

Rent, 75 00 

Insurance, . . 37 50 

Salary of Secretary, stamps, etc., 41 25 
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While the amount paid to sick members was larger than ever 
before, the amount received from members showed a still larger 
increase. The standing funds of the Society are as follows : — 

Regnlar fund (including a legacy of $1,000 from the late John H. 

Wilkins), |3,500 00 

Joy fund, ! . . . 3,000 00 

Honorary Members' fund, . . 326 00 

The only salaried officer connected with the Society is the Secre- 
tary, who receives annually but a nominal sum in return for his 
clerical services, as appears in the preceding statement. 

The present meeting and library rooms of the Society are at 176 
Tremont Street. 

In an introductory to the publication of the proceedings of the 
twenty-fourth anniversary, the President states that, to that date 
(1848), two hundred and eleven printers had signed the Constitu- 
tion. Of that number, seventeen had died, and seventy-seven 
remained members. Over one thousand dollars had been applied to 
the relief of the sick, or been given to the widows* of deceased mem- 
bers. Five hundred dollars were at interest. The library contained 
€ight hundred volumes. 

While giving full credit in appreciation of the efforts of the early 
workers for their self-sacrifice and zeal in sustaining the Society, — 
often in dark days, — and carrying out its work, the Committee, in 
closing this historical view, cannot but consider that the past twen- 
ty-five years have been those Af its greatest practical usefulness. 
Taking the statement of the President, in 1848, as a basis, it may 
with truth be asserted, without going into the detail of figures, that, 
as the result of increased needs which have been met, the working 
accomplishments of the organization have been increased many 
hundred fold. The Committee recognize that in the future there 
must of necessity be still greater claims upon the Society as a 
power for good in the craft, and congratulate the members and the 
profession generally that it never stood better in harmonious action, 
and in its relations to the prosecution of its peculiar work, than at 

the present time. 

WILLIAM H. CUNDY, 
BERNARD CORR, 
HUGH O'BRIEN, 
HENRY J. CLEVELAND, 
JOHN D. WHITCOMB, 

Committee on 'Publication. 
3 
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CELEBRATION OF THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL. 



The Boston newspapers of following dates devoted considerable 
space to reports of the proceedings on the occasion of the observ- 
ance of the Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Society, occurring 
on the evening of January 17, 1874, conveying in their published 
accounts much praise for the successful manner in which it was car- 
ried out. The following report of matters preliminary to the intel- 
lectual features of the evening is principally taken from the " Boston 
Evening Transcript" of January 19 : — 

The celebration of the semi-centennial of the institution of the 
Franklin Typographical Society and of the one hundred and sixty- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of Franklin, occurred Saturday even- 
ing in the new and spacious Odd Fellows' Hall, corner of Tremont 
and Berkeley streets. Not since its dedication, probably, has the 
beautiful assemblj^-room presented an equal gathering of manl}' and 
womanly practicalists in life, or a ga^'er or more tasteful display, than 
when the printers and their wives, daughters, and friends were seated 
'at the viand and flower-laden table^-on that occasion. Possibly, and 
very likely, the festival will stand as the best and most general cele- 
bration ever held by the craft in this cit}^ — a gala affair ; and not 
altogether comprehended in the term gala either, for there was a 
great amount of solid and substantial mental food in the after-din- 
ner talk, which will be found worth perusing by any reader. 

Although the celebration has, in general terms, been called a 
printers^ festival, that does not embrace all. It was professional, 
however, in the strictest sense : every department of capital, brain, 
and hand work, from the paper-maker and the t^^pe-founder, the pro- 
prietor and the publisher, the author and the editor, the telegrapher 
of the news, the compositor, the pressman, the roller-maker and the 
ink-manufacturer, — even to the seller of the book and the carrier or 
retailer of the newspaper, — had representatives present. 

The Typographical Society were joined by the Franklin Club of 
employing printers of the city and its vicinity on the occasion, 
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which organization dispensed with their usual annual dinner on the 
birthda}' of Franklin, that they might fraternize with the older 
benevolent society in its celebration. 

The fact of the celebration being held on Saturdaj' night, besides 
being one on which more printers are at leisure than on any other 
evening, allowed the exclusive use of the three upper floors of the 
building, there being no lodge meetings ; the courtes}^ being most 
cordially accorded by the trustees of the Odd Fellows' property and 
superintended by the presence of Mr. Charles Hayden, one of the 
board. 

The company began to gather soon after six o'clock. Congratu- 
lations and friendly greetings were exchanged in the banquet hall, 
guests' rooms, and corridors, until, soon after seven o'clock, the 
company, headed by the President and invited guests, marched into 
the large hall and took seats at the tables. 

The beautiful saloon used for the banquet contained five tables, 
one rdnning crosswise of the hall and four lengthwise. Upon them 
was placed one of the best feasts which Mr. William Tufts, the 
caterer, considered he had ever spread for such an occasion, and 
that the qualit}'^ was excellent, the varieties profuse, and the sup- 
ply abundant, cannot be denied. The elegance of the setting and 
decoration of the tables was also something long to be remem- 
bered. Elaborate-shaped silver epergnes were placed at various 
points on the boards ; in the centre, on the cross or guests' table, was 
one large one. At the right was a bust of Franklin, the head en- 
wreathed with bay leaves, and the bust supported by an octagon 
column made of Hoe brass proof-galleys, brightly polished, as 
emblematic of the newspaper interest. On the left was a miniature 
copy in bronze of Houdon's statue of the Philosopher, standing on a 
pedestal composed of book and job printers' galleys, with compos- 
ing-sticks, mallet and planer, shooting-stick, and, in fact, all the 
paraphernalia of a printers' " kit " ornamenting the corners ; the 
bases of column and pedestal being covered with moss, and bust and 
statue twined with smilax and flowers. The epergnes were also 
filled with flowers, and each plate had laid before it a neat button- 
hole bouquet. The flowers were contributed from the conservatory 
of Mr. William Doogue, and *ere choice and plentiful in quality 
and quantity. Their arrangement was of a nature particularly to 
commend the skill and good taste of Mr. Thaddeus Page of Mr. 
Doogue's establishment, who superintended the floral decoration». 

The number of plates laid was three hundred, and seats for that 
number were all occupied. Governor Washburn and Hon. Charles 
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W. Slack sat at the right of the presiding officer of the evening, 
and at his left Rev. E. E. Hale ; still further to the left Collector 
EnssELL, with Gerald Masset as his next neighbor. Many of the 
guests and proiQinent persons present took positions in other parts 
of the hall with friends. Among such were Col. Albert J. 
Wright, President of the Franklin Club ; John Vincent, President 
of the Typographical Union ; Edwin B. Haskell, of proprietors 
and Editor-in-chief of the " Boston Herald " ; William H. Button, 
junior proprietor, and Daniel N. Haskell, Editor-in-chief of the 
" Boston Transcript " ; Patrick Donahoe, proprietor, and John 
Boyle O'Reillt, of the Editorial staff of the " Boston Pilot " ; 
Major George S. Merrill, President of the Massachusetts Press 
Association, proprietor of the " Lawrence (Mass.) American," and 
others. 

The arrangements and conducting of the celebration were carried 
out under charge of a committee of the Societj", as here subdivided 
and named : — 

President — William H. Cundt. 
Toastmaster — Hugh O'Brien. 

Reception Committee-— C, W. Calkins, Lyman Rhodes, Henry 
Sqihre. 
Hall and Supper Arrangements — Bernard Corr, J. D. Whitcomb. 
Press — William J. Quinn. 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Hale the feasting followed; and 
the pleasures of the palate, accompanied by the music of the 
orchestra, continued for a full and perfectly-enjoyed hour. 

AFTER the dinner. 

At the conclusion of the hour devoted to the partaking of the 
food and delicacies with which the table had been laden, the Presi- 
dent, Captain William H. Cundy, gained the attention of and wel- 
comed the assemblage in the following words : ^ 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^We have met here to-night to observe, in a 
social manner, the semi-centennial of the institution of the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Society, and also the one hundred and sixty-eighth anniversary of 
the birthday of Frankun, the printer, philosopher, and statesman. I do not 
propose to go into a review of the historical events that have transpired, both 
in the Old and the New World, during the last half century, preferring to 
leave such matters to more competent persons — ^to those whose more mature 
years certainly give them priority over a comparative youth like myself. 

The last gathering, my friends, of this society, of any magnitude, on a 
festival occasion of this kind, was a little more than a quarter of a century 
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ago. The published accounts of that celebration tell us that ladies formed 
a part of the company, and of this fact I feel proud — ^proud for the honor of 
the society — ^because in it there was an early recognition .of " woman's 
rights," — at least the right of woman to be present at its festivals. In the 
same spirit we welcome them to-night, and personally feel gratified that 
they have the privilege of sitting at the festive board with their husbands 
at least once in twenty-five years; for the woman whose husband is em- 
ployed on a daily morning paper, I truly believe, does not have an oppor- 
tunity of dining with him at home even once in that period. Although an 
older organization than the Franklin Club, I do not present this fact of 
having ladies at our festivals as an example for them. Of course they can 
see the propriety of keeping on the right side of the ladies. 

The basis upon which the Franklin Typographical Society was instituted, 
as sdl forth in the preamble to its constitution, was a conviction " of the 
utility of wejl constituted societies for mutual aid, in promoting the enlarge- 
ment of the social affections, and mitigating the sufi^erings attendant upon 
sickness and misfortune." In carrying out these ideas, the history of the 
Franklin Typographical Society is written upon its records — not published 
m — but deeply impressed upon the hearts of its members. 

Among other things provided for in its act of incorporation, the Society 
was authorized '' to take, hold and possess any estate, real or personal, 
by gift, grant, subscription, purchase, devise or otherwise," with a con- 
dition " that the value of the real estate of said Society shall never at any 
one time exceed $5000." Under this provision, the Society is not likely 
to enter into any very active competition in the real-estate business ; and 
the " Fifty Associates " and other large operators have as little to fear from 

• 

us as tlie -State Street money-lenders have from the likelihood of the 
"Franklin Fund" being thrown upon the market to keep the rate of interest 
at a reasonable figure. Shades of the Old South ! certain it is that the cor- 
porators never dreamed of land selling in Boston, as it recently has, at 
but little short of one hundred dollars per foot — and being purchased by 
printers at that figure. In sober earnestness, however, I trust that it may 
not be many years before the Society shall feel authorized to ask additional 
legislation ; for, with the bequests from the trustees under the wills of John 
H. W1LKIN8 and Miss Nabby Joy, together with the larger gift from our 
late noble fellow-critftsman, John H. Eastburn, we indulge in the hope 
that we shall yet be able to purchase a building for the use of the Society. , 

The average lifetime of the printer does not permit him to enjoy many 
semi-centennial celebrations ; when, therefore, we find one who has lived to 
a rix>e old age, we feel proud of it ; and there are here at this table 
three of the Franklin Typographical Society who were admitted in 1824, — 
Hiram Adams, William A. Parker and Peter H. Richards; Messrs. 
Adams and Eichards being two of the corporators, — to all of whom I 
reverentially bow. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for having listened to me thus far, and 
now ask your attention to the sentiment, speech and music which are to 
follow. 

A duet, *' O, swallow, happy swallow," was sung by Miss Mary 
M. T. and Mr. George D. W. Lennon, and the President followed 
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by introducing, as Toastmaster of the evening, Mr. Hugh O'Brien of 
the " Shipping List." 

The first sentiment read was — 

Franklin — The Printer, Statesman, Philosopher and Patriot : His name 
and fame will be perpetuated to the remotest posterity. 

By reference to professional characteristics, the President intro- 
duced and secured an able response from Hon. Charles W. Slack. 
Mr. Slack said, addressing the President : — 

Mr. President: — The sentiment which your Toastmaster has read ex- 
presses only a truism, that the fame and rei)utation of Franklin will be 
perpetuated to the remotest posterity. It is one hundred and sixty-eight 
years ago to-day since Franklin was bom; and eighty-four years ago to-day, 
just one-half of that period, he died. He gave us, therefore, eighty-four 
years of active, earnest, thoughtful life. So the toast but speaks the truth 
when it describes him as a statesman, printer, patriot and philosopher ; and, 
in whatever way we view him, he was a man marked for his age. Why, it is 
only yesterday that that veteran printer and editor, William Cullen 
Bryant, stated that Franklin was a statesman of the highest class, for 
nearly one hundred years ago he told England that her corn laws were un- 
wise ; that there should be no limit to the importation of breadstuffs ; and 
yet a century passed before they acted upon that suggestion, repealed the com 
laws and allowed bread to come in, from any quarter, chiefly from our own 
country, cheaply to every part of the realm. He also was a representative" 
free banking, which has so many advocates to-day. So with many other of 
questions ; his many-phased intellect exhibited the marks of true states- 
manship. Franklin's fame and reputation have now had eighty-four 
years in which to bo measured by the judgment of the civilized world. 
Is the toast correct in its statement that that fame and reputation shall 
be perpetuated to the latest posterity? I claim that in the eighty-four 
years that have passed since he went from earth his fame has extended, 
enlarged and strengthened wherever civilization and Christianity are 
known. He was indeed a remarkable man! Born in Boston, with all 
the advantages of New England parentage and 'education, he early made 
his mark on this continent, if not upon the world. Let us see, briefly, what 
his history is. 

Born on Milk street, the day that he came into the world he was taken to 
the Old South Church for baptism. At the age of ten years he was conse- 
crated to the ministry. But the poverty of his parents preventing — ^the 
pulpit losing thereby, perhaps, a worthy preacher, — ^he became a fitter 
printer. At the age of ten he was in his father's shop, an apprentice as a 
tallow-chandler. At fifteen he was writing anonymously for his brother 
James's paper ; and so excellently written were the communications that he 
handed in, in a disguised hand, that when it was discovered at last who the 
author was, his brother, elder in years, was mortified that he should have 
written so well and that the fact was concealed from him. A quarrel fol- 
lowed, and the young man started out to seek his fortune. At the age of 
seventeen he was in the great wilderness of New York. Then, a few 
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moDtlis after^ he was in Philadelphia. At the age of eighteen he was in 
LondoD, working at his trade and leading all the journeymen of his day 
through his habits of temperance and assiduity. At twenty he returned to 
Philadelphia. At twenty-four he married. At twenty-six he established 
" Poor Richard's Almanac," which, for twenty-five years, was the favorite 
' • annual of all our fathers. For a quarter of a century that almanac was 

hung up by the fireside of every household of our New England, if not 
throughout the entire line of provinces. At twenty-seven he studied 
French, Italian and German, and a little later, he began those experiments 
in philosophy which made him, as a scientist, equally famous with his 
other attributes. He discovered, on his visit to Boston, some new facts 
in electricity ; and from his experiments came the invention of the light- 
ning-rod. He made numerous other discoveries in philosophy and mechan- 
ics, instituting the American Academy of Arts at Philadelphia, receiving 
honors in London, becoming an associate member of nearly all the learned 
societies in the world, and establishing a reputation as a thinker of the 
highest character before he had reached the age of fifty. At the age of 
fifty-one he suggested the union of the colonies, thus anticipating the union 
of the States. He argued that as a measure of delence and protection in 
various ways the provinces should become a unit in government, thus 
antedating our independence. At the age of sixty, being in London, he 
appeared before the House of Commons and opposed the stamp acts, and by 
his sound advice and unanswerable exposition caused their repeal. At 
seventy, just after the Declaration of Independence, which he in part 
reported to the Continental Congress, in crossing to France to obtain the 
assistance of that country for America, he discovered the operations of the 
Gulf Stream, and determined the basis of all the later investigations of that 
wonderful phenomenon of the movement of that mass of waters. And so 
on, down to his death at the age of eighty-four, in 1790. Wherever situated 
he continued his philosophic investigations of the most abstruse matters, 
whether as ambassador, or member of Congress, or in whatever other 
capacity. No matter what his duties might be, he always found time to 
continue his investigations in that favorite branch of learning.' 

Without further dwelling upon the many incidents of Franelik's career, 
we may say, in brief, that whatever he touched and wherever he cast his 
glance he overshadowed others, and was preeminently a man of success — 
seldom making mistakes, always having means ready for emergencies, 
always proud of liis early education ; and perhaps that which will touch 
us all with the greatest force, is the fact of his bounteous liberality to his 
companions in the craft. With all bis wisdom in philosophy, all his services 
' at the revolutionary epoch, all his personal power as an ambassador, he 

turned to that craft as the highest of all the callings he had exercised, and 
wrote himself down, before he passed from the scene of his many labors, 
** I, Benjamin Franklin, Printer J^ His were some of the highest honors 
that ever came to man. He had stood before kings; he had had admis- 
sion to all the courts of Europe; he was a king himself in all that 
made a monarch reign over his fellows ; but he came back to the scenes 
of his youth, to the charms of his calling, to the honors of his craft, 
and proclaimed to all the world, standing ready with its laurel to 
crown his brow, that he revered these most, as he wrote in his will, 
" Pkinteb." 
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I reiterate, my fdends, the sentiment to which yon asked me to speal:, 
that our craftsman, Franklin, whose birth we honor to-night, of whose 
glory we claim a humble share, was in truth the pride of the world as 
a statesman, a philosopher, a patriot ; but, best of all, and highest honor of 
all, in our eyes to-night, is the fact that he was a faithful, intelligent; indus- 
trious, honorable printer ! 

Prefaced by reference to the connection of Hon. Robert C. Win- 
THBOP with the inception of the Franklin Statue, the President 
called on the Toastmaster for the reading of the following letter 
from him : — 

90 Mablbobouoh Street, January 12, 1874. 

My Deab Sib : — I am sincerely sorry that I am obliged to decline the kind 
invitation of your committee for Saturday evening next. It would give me 
real pleasure to unite with the Franklin Typographical Society in celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary, and more especially on the birthday of the Great 
Bostonian whose name it bears. 

It is peculiarly the province of the young men of your Society to com- 
memorate the birthday of Frankun here, in Boston. His great services to 
his country and the world, in his mature life, as a statesman and a diplo- 
matist, a philosopher and a philanthropist, were rendered elsewhere. To 
Boston belong his birth, his school days, and his apprenticeship as a printer, 
— as he is portrayed on the Iront of the noble statue on School Street. 

Twenty years have passed away since that statue was undertaken ; seven- 
teen years since it was inaugurated. Not a few of those who were associated 
with me in the work are no more ; and the young men of your Society who 
united in it so heartily are young men no longer. But no lax>se of time has 
diminished the interest with which it is looked at by every passer-by. 
Those bronze lips have ever a lesson of wisdom for all who will heed it, and 
they are never weary of repeating it. " Be just and fear not j be sober, be 
diligent, be frugal, be faithful ; love man and love God, and do your whole 
duty to yourself, to your neighbor, and to your country " — these are the pre- 
cepts which Franklin commended to his fellow mechanics in life, and which 
his image and example ought still to impress on all who honor his name. 

Present my grateful acknowledgments to your associates for remembering 
me on this occasion, and believe me. 

Respectfully and truly, yours, 

Rob't C. Winthrop. 
Mr. Henbt Squire, Secretary, 

Second sentiment : — 

The Birthplace of Franklin : Boston printers were earliest among the 
Revolutionary patriots. Persons desirous of joining the nightly watches to 
prevent the landing of tea, were, in 1773, requested to give in their names 
at *' Messieurs Edes and Gill's Printiqg-Offlce." 

From the composition of the sentiment, in the absence of a repre- 
sentative of the City Government, Mayor Cobb being obliged to 
decline attending evening celebrations, it may readily be supposed 
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that it was intended for Hon. Nathaniel B. Shuktleff, upon whom 
the presiding officer called, but no response came. That gentleman, 
however, subsequently sent to the committee the following letter 
prepared for the occasion, but not arriving in time to be read : — 

Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Franklin Typographical Society: 

The sentiment to which you expect a response from me is strictly true, and 
I much regret my inahility, entirely unexpected, to be with you in person 
on your anniversary. The printers of the olden time were loyal men to 
their King when Iqyalty was a virtue ; but when the American people were 
oppressed by the grievous burdens inflicted by their parent country, they 
became patriots and firmly resisted the tyranny of their rulers. In all 
patriotic movements in Boston, your craft were among the foremost to assert 
their rights and to maintain them at all hazards. They followed, as you do 
now, the instruction and example of the great American. Franklin was a 
leader of the patriots, and the craftsmen followed him in his noble acts and 
deeds. I need not remind you that Mr. Benjamin Edes, printer, of the firm 
of Edes & Gill, was preeminent in the grand achievement, which after the 
lapse of one hundred years,- was celebrated last December. It was at his 
house that arrangements were made by the Sons of Liberty to destroy the 
odious tea, and in his printing-office that the party disguised themselves 
with blankets and paint. He was prominent in the whole affair ; and on 
him and his men maiuly depended the success of the bold adventure. 

In later times, sir, the printers were not behind others in their patriotic 
efforts to preserve the liberty and independence obtained by their predeces- 
sors. They performed their deeds of patriotism with valor and good judg- 
ment. You will, undoubtedly, preserve as a craft your noted patriotism and 
public feeling through all time, for printers cannot go back on themselves ; 
and so long as the trade shall exist, and your Society shall hand down the 
characteristics of the printers of the olden time, the country will be sure of 
excellent counsel and good works. 

I thank you for your cordial invitation to be with you on your festive 

occasion, and propose as a sentiment — Boston Printers : A synonym for 

excellence, industry and thrift. 

N. B. Shurtleff. 

Mr. Henry Squire, of the " Traveller," then read the appended 
interesting letter from Charles C. Hazewell : — 

Revere, Mass., January 17, 1874. 

GENTI.EMEN : — It would afford me much pleasure to accept your invitation 
to assist at the semi-centennial celebration of the Franklin Typographical 
Society, this evening, but circumstances render it impossible for me to be 
with you on so interesting an occasion. I regret this the more, because I 
took part in the celebration of the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Society^s 
organization, in 1848, and it would not be unprofitable to go over the history 
of the twenty-six years that have elapsed since that date, — as eventful and 
important a quarter of a century as belongs to the accomplished history of 
humanity since printing began directly to affect the fortunes of mankind, 
and to the occurrences in which printing has so closely contributed for good, 

4 
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and therefore not unworthy of special allusion at a gi*eat meeting of printers 
and journalists on the anniversary pf Franklin's birth, and held in a city 
that ranks high among the leading communities of the civilized world. 
Indeed, that new world which now exists, and which in the minds of the 
older of our number contrasts so strongly and so strangely with the world of 
their youth, may be said to dg,te from the time of the celebration to which I 
have alluded ; for it was in less than six weeks after that celebration that 
the French Revolution of 1848 broke out, and from that event has proceeded 
many of those extraordinary political occurrences with which printers and 
journalists have had to deal, in a not insignificant sense, for six-and-twenty 
years ; the creation of the second French Empire, and its fall ; the creation 
of the second French Republic, and that of the third French Republic ; the 
Russian war, and the consequent end of the European hegemony of Russia, 
and the emancipation of the serfs ; the disappearance of the Papal temporal 
power, and the advent of the Italian nation ; the downfall of Austria, and 
the rise of Prussia to European supremacy, as set forth in the existence of 
the new German Empire ; Ihe second English Reform Bill ; the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church ; the overthrow of despotism in Spain ; the Sepoy 
war, which led to changes so great in the East, and brought about the extinc- 
tion of the East India Company ; the American civil war, with the abolition 
of slavery as its immediate chief result, and all the possible political .and 
social consequences of changes so sweeping and so unexpected ; the opening 
of Japan to intercourse with all the world ; the discoveries of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, which have lastingly affected the condition of every 
department of human industry ; the almost incredible extension of railway 
lines, including the construction of that line which connects the Atlantic 
Ocean with the Pacific ; the not less wonderful extension of electric tele- 
graph lines, by which seas have been overcome at their depths, and Indian 
and European and American cities can communicate with each other on the 
same day ; the extraordinary increase in steam navigation, revolutionizing 
both commerce and war, and promising to be as thorough in its effect on 
politics ; the changes in arms and modes of warfare, which bid fair to alter 
the positions of nations; the numerous discoveries and inventions in science 
and arts, that are helping man to unveil " the mighty secrets that lie hid in 
Time and Nature " ; and the general progress of the race in humane senti- 
ment, as seen in an increased aversion for violence and cruelty, and the 
readiness to extend the suffrage — that greatest of protectors, at once the 
sword and the shield of humanity, if I may be allowed thus to characterize 
it — ^to the masses, including the women, who most need it ; these are some 
few of the subjects that would come before us, in passing in review the 
changes of the twenty-six fruitful years that have been added to the sum of 
departed time since it was my good fortune to be permitted formally to 
address the Franklin Typographical Society ; and in all that has been 
wrought for good in those years the press has had its full share as a most 
powerful laborer. Undoubtedly, in going over the history of those years, 
we should find much that is evil, but that is no more than would follow 
from a review of any quarter of a century of which men have knowledge — 
neither good in perfection nor absolute evil belonging to anything that 
exists under the sun. 

A great change has come over journalism since the d«ate to which refer- 
ence has been made. That change is for the better, for it has made the 
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press far more free than it was in earlier times. It is not only free in the 
sense that it ever has been free in the United States in this century, but it 
is, or it can be if it please, free from the dictation of parties and factions, of 
interests and cliques. It appeals to the entire people, for whom it labors 
and by whom it is supported. It is the friend of man and not the slave of 
faction. In consequence of this real freedom of the press, journalism has un- 
dergone a great improvement. It discusses all subjects with a larger view, 
a broader comprehension, and a greater and a much more various range of 
knowledge than characterized it the first half of this century. To say that it 
is faultless would be absurd ; but it can be said with truth that it is wiser, 
bolder, and abler, and more competent to perform its part in that process 
of enlightening the world which constantly is going on, than ever before it 
was in the long time since " flying sheets " first spread their wings in the 
resorts of men. As a disseminator of that news which has been diligently 
acquired from every accessible quarter, it has so increased in excellence 
since 1847 that no comparison between now and then fairly can be at- 
tempted. But while there has been such change in one of the departments of 
publication, it must be admitted that our art has undergone little change in 
the thirteen generations that it has been laboring for " the glory of God and 
the improvement of man's estate." While the more mechanical branch of 
the art — that of daily impressing many millions of words on many myriads 
of reams of paper, without which the other branch would be scarcely more 
than the producer of a luxury for the few, and which has reached to such 
gigantic proportions even within a few years, such as it would have as- 
tounded the Aldii to think of, and seemingly is capable of indefinite devel- 
opment — while, I say, the more mechanical branch of our calling has thus, 
not changed, but increased in productive power, the other branch, that 
which especially concerns the compositor, has remained substantially what 
it was when the patristic printers began their work. A compositor who had 
** wrought at the case " in the days of Charles VII. and Henry VI. would 
be at home in any composing-room in the days of President MacMahon 
and Queen Victoria, were he to be sent back from his rest to be once 
more annoyed by " transi)08itions, outs, and doubles"; but a pressman of 
the first generation would be as much at sea in a modern press-room as 
Phormio would have been had he been permitted to witness the operations 
of Farraqut in Mobile Bay. But I may be told that the old printers knew all 
branches of their art, and that they could not only compose and impose, but 
pull as well, and the remark would be true enough, for they were all like 
the immortal Aldobrand Oldenbuck, who printed the Augsburg Confession, 
and who won his wife, the fair Bertha, against a number of noble aspirants 
to her hand and houses, by " arranging the types without omission of a sin- 
gle letter, or hyphen, (^ comma, imposed them without deranging a single 
space, and pulled off the proof as clear and free from errors as if it had been 
a triple revise," — and that was his way of showing, as it got him the lady's 
heart as well as her hand and houses, that " skill wins favor." But I have 
only so far to change what I have said as to assert that Aldobrand Olden- 
buck might have set his " take " to-day in any printing-office in Boston, 
while, if he had gone down into the press-room, he would have thought him- 
self among the demons of his own Hartz, and have wished himaplf back on 
tlie Brocken. My own practical acquaintance with the case, the stick, and 
the rule, the lead, the lino, and the leader, extends baok forty-seven years, 
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or from before I had entered my teens, — and in each of all these forty-seven 
years I have seen or heard of some clever and ingenious man who has been 
engaged in perfecting a "type-setting machine"; but not one of those 
machines has ever been perfected. It would be presumptuous, with so 
many rebukes to positive assertions that every year occur in the form of 
noble inventions that confound even the wisdom of the wise, to say that 
nothing of the kind ever will be invented^ but my belief is, that the only 
real type-setting machine that ever will be known is that machine which is 
composed of mind and matter, — which did not come in with Gutenberg, 
and did not go out with Greeley, — which will live and labor till creation's 
close, as it began to labor almost as soon as it began to live, at creation's 
dawn. Observing this union of the mental and mechanical powers in 
our pursuit, I have sometimes thought — in view of printing being both the 
cause and the consequence of thoughtfulness and of change that is improve- 
ment — that it resembles what would approach to the ideal of a perfect 
Commonwealth ; a union, that is, of wise conservatism and of wise progress, 
— the conservatism appearing in a steady adherence to certain immortal 
truths, and the progress in a readiness to apply the teachings of those truths 
to the ever-varying conditions of human affairs. 

I do not know that it is your intention to have "sentiments" formally 
expressed at your celebration, but, on the chance that such is your inten- 
tion, I beg leave to propose the following ; and if you should think it in a 
certain sense egotistical, I can only reply to your possible thought that it 
expresses the exact truth : — 

The Memory of Williaj^ Caxton — who, just four centuries f^o, in the 
year 1474, introduced printing into England, and thus gave the art to the 
English race— -our race — the race that has made the best use of it, and left 
all other races immeasurably behind in the same pursuit, for it has employed 
it in the service of constitutional freedom, of religious liberty, and of all 
human rights — using it to found and to perpetuate politics in which law is 
enlightened by liberty, and liberty is governed by law. 

Praying you to pardon me for saying so much, when, perhaps I should 
have said much less, I remain, 

Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 

Charles C. Hazewell. 

Messrs. Henry Squire and others, Committee of Arrangements , etc* 

A selection by the band was given at the close. 
. Third sentiment : — 

Popular Education : The early founding of common schools and foster- 
ing of the newspaper press, testifies to the wisdoi« of the fathers of the 
Commonwealth in relying upon education as the sure basis of a State. 

Response hy His Excellency William B. Washburn. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — ^I thank you for this kind greet- 
ing on your part. I am grateful for the opportunity of being present on this 
interesting occasion. But I do not feel that it is my province to occupy 
much of your time, and I will take only a few brief moments. I have been 
so situated during the past few years that I have at times heard the early 
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settlers of this good Commonwealth of ours most severely criticised, and I 
■wish to say that the more thoroughly I have studied the history of our insti- 
tutions, the more thoroughly convinced am I that they have contributed to 
us a legacy so valuable that, whatever their faults might have been, it 
seems to me that those noble gifts they lefb us should lead us to forever bury 
and forget their errors. 

The few who came over in the Mayflower were not very distinguished as 
a company, but there must have been among them some noble minds, for 
the government they instituted before they landed on our shores, though 
simple and rough, has never yet been surpassed in the broad views it took 
of human society. Equal and just laws for all men was the government 
they instituted, and they landed with that, and for a century and a half we 
have had a struggle to maintain the principles they enjanciated. Afterward, 
when we subscribed to the great principle that all men were created free 
and equal, it was the same sentiment — equal and just laws for all men — set 
up and planted by them. It took a century to carry out that idea; and so, 
my friends, we are struggling still for equal rights, but it is to carry out 
that single idea which they brought here with them. When they landed , 
they said in effect, having instituted such a government as this, we must 
contrive some way to sustain it. In the country we came from it cost very 
much to sustain our rulers ; but, as we cannot support a costly government, 
we must provide for the education of all classes, and they instituted the 
principle that in every town in which there were fifty families free schools 
should be kept up for their instruction. This is the first instance in the his- 
tory of our race of the adoption of the system of free schools. In a short 
time they enacted a law that ih every town in which there were one hun- 
dred families schools should be taught corresponding to our high schools, so 
that anybody could be fitted for the university or the college. Now it was 
these very schools they instituted, no matter how poor they might have 
been — I care not what their faults — that act alone ought to perpetuate their 
memories so long as time shall last. Bear in mind that when this law was 
passed they were poor, and probably the whole taxable property did not 
equal in amount the taxable property of many an individual I see around 
this family board. Now, my friends, I am not one of those who believe there 
has been no advancement since that time, but it is that principle broadened 
and widened that formed the basis of our public free schools of the present 
day. Our schools give our boys and girls a better education than did the 
college of other days. I know we are making progress. If we go back only 
fifty years we shall find that the graduates of our best colleges were not so 
well educated as they now have to be to enter them. What was it that 
made the noble Franklix what he was f Not perhaps merely the early edu- 
cation he received, but that was the foundation of his greatness ; it was in 
that way that he acquired the principles of study and research, which prin- 
ciple he adopted, and went forward as a printer, making himself one of the 
first philosophers and statesmen of his age. This general education, it 
seems to me, is one of the peculiarities of our institutions ; and I will not 
forget how much we are indebted to your organization — to the labor you are 
performing daily — for the education of the Commonwealth. Books and 
newspapers are produced quickly and cheaply, and in great numbers, fur- 
nishing an almost inexhaustible store of information, the cheapness of which 
is doubtless a great aid in this general education I have referred to. You 
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strike off from your presses your ten thousand and your twenty thousand 
newspapers an hour, and they are scattered all over this broad Common- 
wealth, and before evening every family is perusing the labors of your 
hands, and it has become, not as it was once, a luxury, but a necessity ; so 
much so that we can hardly consent to give you a legal holiday. And this 
evening, when you are enjoying this festivity, I see that there are some who 
are employed with the pencil — laboring for us. Not only this, but every 
town in the Commonwealth has its reading-room, or its library, and its 
educational privileges. 

Thanking you again for this opportunity of being present with you, and 
feeling, as I do, that the educational advantages we enjoy are merely the 
germ of the good seed planted at the beginning of this colony, I ask you to 
remember that as progress has been made in the past, so it will be made in 
the future, and that perhax)s we are yet in our infancy in this regard. There 
is a noble work yet to be done, and so long as there are in the Common- 
wealth such men as Franklin was in his early day, to stimulate us by their 
example, let us feel that we have a work to do for our fellow-men — to lift 
them up and to help them better their condition, and to give them better 
opportunities in the world than they have heretofore been permitted to en- 
joy. 

Fourth sentiment : — 

Franklin and the Nation's Press: The influence of Franklin in 
shaping the press to be eminently a ruling power in the republic is undi- 
minished by time. To this power more than any other is due the possession 
and enjoyment of civil, political and religious liberty throughout the land. 

The sentiment was met by an eloquent response from Hon. 
Thomas Russell. 

My Friends : — I gladly respond to that sentiment, and as Governor Wash- 
burn was speaking of the Pilgrims, I could not help thinking how glad I 
was that I was a descendant of those Pilgrims, eight generations removed ; 
for I cannot help feeling that it is more honorable to have had them as an- 
cestors, than it would be pleasant to have them as neighbors. The senti- 
ment pays honor to one of the greatest men that ever lived, and to a power 
which is greater than any man that ever lived. Who can say anything of 
Benjamin Franklin or the free press? Who can hope to say anything 
new on such themes? We all of us remember the innocent days of our 
childhood, when we believed everything we read in the newspapers ; and 
we all recollect our feelings when we looked upon our first article in black 
and white, fresh on its damp sheet, and felt that we, too, were helping 
to turn the crank of the universe. Those days have passed, and yet 
the other day I paid a visit to a member of your craft, Ben: Perley 
PoORE, and looked upon the old press of Franklin ; it seemed to me that I 
looked upon the foundation of republican empire, and the best defence of 
American liberty. We have been reminded that Franklin made early in- 
vestigations of the Gulf Stream. And that current of free thought which 
pours through all degrees of latitude and longitude, and warms all shores — 
that current, also, was studied by Franklin. " The Free Press " is thread- 
bare now. But it is well to remember that freedom of the press was once, 
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not a commonplace to yawn over, but a trutli to die for. " With a great 
price " -we obtained this freedom. From the pillory of De Foe ; from the 
jail of James Franklin in Boston j from the prison of William Lloyd 
Garrison in Baltimore, have come the principles which are the life of our 
life. And now shall we mourn over this, because the press sometimes takes 
too much liberty t I sometimes meet men who only seem to see the errors, 
the excesses, the injustice of the press. They would fain shackle this giant, 
with its reckless displays of power. The errors of the press are due to the 
fact that they are controlled by human beings ; and we, who believe in the 
people, do not fear the final result of the discussion. I recall the noble words 
of Erskine : " Liberty must be taken just as she is. You may pare her down 
to bashful regularity, and mould her to a perfect shape of severe scrupulous 
law ; but she will be liberty no longer." Take it as it is, with all its faults, 
with the recklessness that venerates nothing, and fears nothing, that pries 
into all secrets and defies all power — this press is our best security against 
all the dangers which threaten a free State. It is one of the glories of free 
speech that its errors aid the truth. For all discussion stimulates thought ; 
and the result of free thought is progress for the right. Heaven is some- 
times economical of good men in the early days of a reform; A few saints 
are detailed to lift the standard, ten thousand enemies are allowed to assail 
it. It is by free discussion, that there is dissemination of the truth by mak- 
ing men think of it, and see it in its reverse conditions. And so one man 
shall set up a principle, a hundred shall assail it, and all together shall ad- 
vance the cause of right. There is a man living among us now whose life 
illustrates, better than any words of mine can illustrate, all the ideas that I 
have presented. 

Forty years since a young man in Boston defied a great American institu- 
tion. It was intrenched in wealth, in political power, in prejudice. In the 
name of the living God he defied them all. You have read an eloquent 
mayor's account of his visit to the printing oflSce of the " Liberator." He 
found the i)oor printer in an obscure attic, "his only visible auxiliary a 
negro boy." It was not a visible auxiliary in whom Garrison trusted. 
No man is weak who has the truth of God for his text, and a press for his 
organ. When the first dingy sheet issued from that office, slavery was 
doomed. And every press that howled abhorrence, only hastened the day of 
our deliverance. And you will allow me to say that when the triumph of 
free principles is complete, when no civil or social right is denied to any cit- 
izen because of birth, or race, or color, or faith, or sex, the triumi)h will be 
due to free discussion by a free press. 

The President remarked that Mrs. Partington, the only lady in- 
vited-guest of the society who was expected to respond on this 
occasion, was in trouble with her a-sciatic nerves, sometimes called 
rheumatism, but had sent her knitting-work by her son, Mr. William 
Shillaber, who then read the following poem bj' Benjamin P. 
Shillaber. 

Disciples of the stick and rule, 

I rise responsive to your wishes, 
Though while I speak, perchance may cool 

Other more intellectual dishes. 
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I have no effort great to bring, 

With rhetoric^s jewels brightly glinting, 
But just a word to say or sing 

In praise of our old mother — Printing. 

Coincident with honors meet 

For our illustrious printer Brother, * 

Whose advent here with pride we greet — 

A worthy son of such a mother ; — 

Whose name in love is heard to-day, 

By lips of burning fervor spoken; 
Whose glory gilds, as with a ray, 

The Craft of which he 's grandest token. 

We prize our venerable Art 

Our fondly cherished Alma Mater / 
With discipline she tried our heart, 

And taught us thus to venerate her. 

She strove to rouse ambition up. 

To grasp at affluence of knowledge ; 
She proffered draughts from Wisdom's cup. 

That was not filled at school or college. 

She pointed, through a thousand doors, 

To fields of intellectual clover ; 
She led where mighty Learning's stores 

Awaited for the hungry rover. 

Alas I that they were not improved, 

Those opportunities so precious ! 
T was no fault of the Art beloved 

That the result was not more gracious. 

So tempting were the verdant meads — 
The fi:«edom so profuse and ample — * 

That few beyond their present needs 
Cared for the flowers which they might trample. 

Yet here and there her counsels fell. 
Like good seed on congenial palces, ' 

On after-life with power to tell , 

In many cultivated graces. \ 

And there were/ew who did not catch 

Some measure of her inspiration. 
Which leaked in through their cranial thatch 

Like sunbeams with bright impartation. 

While threading with their careless shoes 

The path through fields of erudition. 
They bore away its dusts and dews, 

If not its fulness of fruition. 
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However the butt of fortune's spite^ — 

Whatever be his lot or station, — 
The printer takes the highest flight 

Of sublunary aspiration. 

And more in these, our modem days, 

His mind aspires — we cannot doubt it ; 
His office draws his upward gaze, 

There is so much up-stairs about it. 

An alchemist of loftiest ken, 

By day and night his head he bothers, 
And, patient as a setting hen, 

He coins in lead the thoughts of others. 

Though some maliciously might hint 

That that was hardly transmutation — 
Scarce different the thoughts in print 

From the original formation. 

How multifarious the range 

Of his seven-staired exalted mission ! 
Weaving that web so grand and strange, 

The world's news for the next edition : 

Here grasping philosophic lore, 

Here by Parnassian airs surrounded. 
Here where commercial gems outpour. 

Here where by legal fogs confounded ; 

Here where mercurial stocks obtain. 

Where Science toward the light is groping ; 
Here where Romance gives blissful pain. 

Where Truth and Falsity are coping j 

Where Politics make specious claim. 

Where Honor takes the votive myrtle, — 
He picks away with steady aim. 

His scope betwixt the stick and turtle. 

And though he plunge not to the mine. 
Where Thought's bright jewels lie imbedded, 

Some grains upon his garments shine 
The plainer seen if thought is leaded. 

And proud are we of those who 've sprung 

^bove the dull and common level ; 
Who, giants, walk our ways among, 

And boast of lineage from the devil. 

I mean the printer's imp, of course — 

And those who rose from small beginning. 
Who mark the time by merit's force. 

Continued approbation winning. 

6 
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There are who with ns kindred claim, 
Who knew not advent typographic. 

But who win affluence and fame 
By its control in lore or traffic. 

The preacher may essay in vain, 
By study o'er tho midnight taper, 

His immortality to gain, 

Without assistance from the paper. 

The savant, jurist, poet, were 
But delvers in a sphere neglected, 

JVithout.the typo's kindly care 
To make their bettemess respected. 

And lecturers most grateful feel — 
The rostrum's pleasant boards adorning — 

Where all their thoughts reporters steal. 
And spread them broadcast in the morning. 

There 's one we mourn, an honored name, 
Who made within our pale a story, 

And by his dying wrought a fame 
That fitly crowned his living glory« 

Whose heart, unto his lineage true, 
Prompted his hand to generous action. 

And energized the verb To-Do 
In many a noble benefaction. 

And Eastburn's name our toast shall be, 
In grateful prominency cherished. 

To us a fragrant memory 
Till power of memory has perished. 

Out from our Mater'8 sturdy breast. 
In proper season's culmination, 

A thought in generous kindness dressed, 
Became our loved Association. 

Benevolence its aim and scope. 
With mutual benefit its basis. 

It took a place of trust and hope. 
And cheered the gloom of darkened places. 

'T wafi but a little seed at first, 
By loving faith unceasing tended ; • 

But by the dews of heaven 't was nursed, 
And into magnitude ascended. 

Until, at fifty honored years. 
It calls us to its festal cheering. 

With all of memory that endears, 
With all of worth that is endearing. 
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Its past ! What golden names appear. 

As on the vanished scene we 're glancing ! 
How grand they are to eye and ear ! 

The honor of all time enhancing. 

And one, more dear than all the rest, 

Among the faithful ones is showing ; 
T is LiLUE^s, in whose ardent breast 

Love of the craft was overflowing. 

And doubtless 't were his feeling yet, 

If the permission were extended, 
'Mong the Society to sit 

And watch the money how expended ; 

Or sit with us in union here — 

Leaving companionships of Hades — 
Partaking of our festal cheer 

And courtly mingling with the ladies. 

Enough to draw from other spheres — 

Array so brilliant and so pleasing ; 
A fitting crown for fifty years — 

A guarantee of good unceasing. 

But time is prompting me to end — 

Although the muse is kind and thrifty — 
Lest my redundancy should tend 

To trench upon the coming fifty. 

And so, with blessing on the Art, 

Through which we hold association. 
And blessing on the kindred heart 

Which prompts to this affiliation ; 

With wish that down the grooves of time 

Onr oar may hasten minus friction, 
I close my rude, presumptuous rhyme 

In one grand general benedictipn. '-> 

POSTSCRIPTUM. 

T is said young ladies, when they write. 

Tell everything but that intended. 
And then the Postscript they indite 

Which bears the special fact appended. 

As I was thinking of this scene, 

^With all its wealth of pleasure teeming. 
It changed into a graver mien. 

Much more substantial in its seeming. 

I saw a house of pleasing mold. 

With rich luxuriance surrounded. 
Bespeaking comforts manifold. 

And happiness and reet unbounded. 
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I read upon a front of stone 

" Old Printers* Home," in gilded blazon, 
While F. T. S. beneath it shone, 

Which was a grateful sight to gaze on. 

There also, on the marble scroll, 

Were names of most illustrious donors, 
Who *d shown munificence of soul, 

And spaces blank awaiting owners. 

The name of him whose noble deed 

Had given .this desirM dwelling 
Was rayed so bright I could not read 

The secret that the stone was telling ; 

And as I watched the radiant glow 

Which o'er the polished stone did hover, 
I felt 't was left uncertain so 

For after seekers to discover. 

Say whOy benevolent and rich 

Shall have his name herein recorded^ 
To hide forever in the niche 

For grandest charity awarded f 

Wealth, haply, hospitals may found, \ 

And give to schools perennial blisses ; 
But not within the nation's bound 

Is such a chance for fame as this is. 

And gratefully the prayer shall rise 

From hearts aglow with fervent feeling, , 
For him whose name, hid from our eyes. 

The stone, some day, shall be revealing. 

Following the poem was given a comic song, " Rheumatics," by 
Mr. George L. Cheeney. 
Fifth sentiment : — 

The Memory of Horace Greeley — ^Printer, Publisher, Editor and States- 
man : Our " later Franklin." 

This elicited the reading of the following note from Hon. \ 

Nathaniel P. Banks, who was expected to be present, and who, it ' 

was hoped, would respond to the toast : — 

Boston, Jan. 17, 1874. Saturday, 9.45, a. m. 

To J. D. Whttcomb, of Committee FranlTm Typographical Society: — I 

am exceedingly sorry that I am obliged to leave town this morning and 

cannot participate in the commemoration which takes place to-night. Be 

assured if it was in my power to do so I should not fail to share the pleasure 

you will all enjoy. 

Very truly, yours, N. P. Banks. 
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The audience were called up by the President and remained in 
standing position during an appropriate selection performed by the 
orchestra. 

A song by Mrs. J. W. Shannon, " The harp that once through 
Tara's Halls," followed. 

Sixth sentiment : — 

The Newspaper Press: With repablican institutions the press is the 
** second estate/' since its voice names the people's servants and 

" A breath may make them or unmake." 

After being presented to the assemblage by the presiding officer, 
and a humorous introductory sentence or two about the Governor 
and Judge Russell having turned journalists when he alone ex- 
pected to speak for the press, the following response was given by 
Edytin B. Haskell, of the " Boston Herald " : — 

If I should consult my own wishes in this matter I would report in print 
to-morrow morning. But I ought to feel at home here if anywhere. I am 
a faithful though humble disciple of Faust and Franklin. I have passed 
through the chairs of the craft. 

A distinctive response for the press is scarcely necessary in celebrating 
this anniversary. It speaks for itself in the wonderful material progress it 
has made since the great printer-philosopher died, — so far beyond anything 
that his prescient mind could foresee. I certainly need not speak to this 
company of its progress and achievements, all of which you have seen, and a 
jmrt of which you have been and are. We are accustomed to speak of it as 
a great power, with corresponding privileges and responsibilities, and he 
who does not so recognize it has no true conception of it, and should never 
speak for it. 

The press of to-day is neither in its character nor its power like the press 
of Franklin's or a much later age. The change in the character of its 
work, during the last fifteen or twenty years, ha« been as marvellous as its 
material progress. Twenty years ago the great newspaper was the organ of 
a party. It lived by the party and for the party. It was bound to the 
party's fortunes, and was incapable of a separate existence. The press of 
to-day, so far as it is worthy, so far as it is influential, so far as it is success- 
ful, is composed of two classes — indejiendent newspapers outside of party, 
and independent newspapers inside of x'Si'i^y* And the measure of their 
l)ower and usefulness depends largely upon their independence. They may 
aid this party or that, but they speak for the people. Just so far as they 
can speak for the people, and express the better public sentiment, they are 
useful and powerful, and no farther. 

There have been erroneous opinions about the press, for which some of us 
may be in part responsible. There is a popular idea that the press is a sort 
of oracle, and the editor is its attendant priest, with a right to free parses. 
Many editors, especially in the rural districts, find their account in fostering 
this idea. We believe that we have a worthier appreciation of our mission. 
The press is no oracle. It deprecates all appearances of mystery. Speaking 
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to the people, and for tlie people, it asks to be Judged by the clear light of 
reasoD. 

Its first and greatest mission is to disseminate a record of current events. 
As the lighting of city streets by gas did more for order and morality than 
doubling the police force would have done, so the pitiless publicity to which 
the press exposes every affair of life, in society and government, is the best 
safeguard of social and political virtue. It is not the editot, sitting in his 
dusky sanctum and forging mimic thunderbolts, who is to be feared by 
the evil-doer, but the reporter, with senses alert, seeking for every new 
thing. His pencil is the lever that moves the world in these days. By his 
agency the public reflects and learns, humbugs are exposed and the right 
prevails. 

The dissemination of the news being the first duty of the press, secondly 
it discusses men and measures, social and political theories, and every ques- 
tion of public interest. It cannot always do this wisely, temperately and 
accurately, but it can express the average better sentiment of the people if 
it is free to speak of events as they arise without party prejudice. We hear 
a good deal from cert-ain public men about " newspaper clamor," and they 
speak of it most contemptuously when reluctantly handing back the spoils 
in appropriating which the press has detected them and raised the cry of 
"Stop thief"! Newspaper clamor is of small consequence unless the 
aroused public sentiment is behind it. With that it is as potent as the 
rams' horns of the Israelites against the walls of Jericho ; it can overwhplm 
demagogues and lead political revolutions. 

This leads me to the consideration of another popular error about the 
press, too often held on our side of the house. It is the idea suggested in 
the sentiment to which I am responding, that the press makes and unmakes 
men. In a certain superficial sense this is true, but in another and deeper 
sense it is not true. It can advertise the work and increase the usefulness 
of faithful public servants ; it can tear the mask from the canting hypocrite 
and expose the arts of the charlatan, but it cannot, against public senti- 
ment, keep unworthy men in power or pull down from his high place the 
man who has deserved well of his country and continues faithful to her 
service. The press neither claims nor seeks such a power ; and the failures 
of such attempts to mislead public opinion can be read on every page of our 
country's history, from the cabal which threatened to drive a Washington 
from his country's service down to the pitiful efforts of the servile organs of 
party to tarnish the reputation of a Sumnbr. 

The press has no policy to enforce, no power to enforce a policy, against 
the will of the people. I will give you : The Press — only powerful when 
it speaks the voice of the people, for " the voice of the people is the voice of 
God." 

Seventh sentiment : — 

Poets of the People : The poet's art is most divinely mated when, in 
inspiring cadence, wedded to the " Songs of Labor." 

*' Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheatben sabre, 
Beady to flasb out at God's call, 
O chivalry of labor! 
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Triumph and toil are twins, and aye 

Joy Buns the cloud of sorrow, 
And 'tis the martyrdom to-day 

Brings victory to-morrow.*' 

To respond to this toast the President called upon Gerald 
Massey, of England, best known as the "Poet of the People." 
Mr. Massey's appearance was most courteously greeted, and to the 
sentiment by which he was called up, replied as follows : — 

I am pleased that the first public social reception given to me in Boston 
should have come from the workingmen. I was born among the workers, 
and to them I belong. At the present time I am associated with a subject 
that is labored and unfathomable — so much so that only a single prelim- 
inary word of welcome was given to me by the Boston press. It always- 
has been my fate to stand on the weaker and unpopular side, and it is so 
still. But, gentlemen, I can assure you it was the side that came uppermost 
and was the stronger in the end, and I do not doubt it will be so. with this 
much despised subject of spiritualism. I carry with me from England 
letters of introduction from some of our foremost people to some of your 
most honorable citizens. But, as fate would have it, none but the despised 
spiritualists invited me to lecture in Boston aud with them have I cast in 
my lot. I do not wish to increase the consciousness of those who have such 
a dislike to spiritualism by making them feel it is a case of ** like me, like 
my dog.'' In this connection, too, it is pleasant to reflect that all the pri- 
vate hospitality extended to me in America has been in the homes of the 
spiritualists. So much more fortunate have I been than he was of old — one 
great spiritualist — who came to his own, and they received him not. You 
have coupled my name with that of poetry and the singing of songs of labor, 
i have been toasted again and again as the poet of the people and the poet 
of the poor. The effect on my mind is very curious. It appears as though 
I had come to America to discover myself. At home I live very much apart, 
doing my own work. My own countrymen seldom trouble me with any 
recognition or reminder of anything I may have done. I am not greatly 
troubled with self-consciousness. So that it does seem as if I have come 
here to have a look at myself in the glass. But the man I see reflected there 
is net myself. It is the boy, rather, of twenty-five years ago, who sang the 
pretty songs of love and labor's chivalry. I can look at the reflection and 
listen to the praises almost as if they did belong to another man. I meet 
with men who tell me they wooed and I helped to win their wives with my 
verses. I look slyly from under my eyelids and devoutly hope they may be 
happy. One man told me that when he was a stalwart lad, son of an emi- 
grant Scotchman, out in the wilds of Wisconsin, he had stubbed up two 
hundred acres of the wooded wilderness with his own hands, when one day 
his buckwheat cakes were sent to him wrapped up in a leaf of the New York 
" Tribune." On one page there was a long review of the first volume of my 
poems and a brief sketch of my life. He read and re-read until the whole 
man and his life rose up transfigured. The call had come to him and he 
must get up and go in search of knowledge for himself. This he did, and, 
the knowledge once attained, he is now engaged in helping others as a liter- 
ary man. This story, I confess, touched me deeply. It was pleasant to 
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realize what is called fame, in tlie shape of such a personal affection as that 
man showed for me. It is true I am called a poet of the poor ; and just as 
true that I have written a great deal of poor poetry, but to adopt the words 
of Heine, the German poet, I do not know whether I have won the laurel. 
I care little, indeed, what you may say of me bs a poet, but when all is sung 
and said you may lay a sword upon my coffin, because I was ever a good 
soldier and a faithful fighter for the universal freedom of mankind. I trust, 
however, that I may put that same sword to good use with my own hand 
before it shall rest on my coffin. There is stern work for me to do, and the 
spring-time of pretty songs is past. I do not belong mortally to things as 
they are, and cannot pipe to make them smooth and pleasant. I have had 
dainty ladies, who looked as though they had just come through a shower of 
jewels, congratulate me on the poetical beauty of my poem, entitled 
" Little Willie," so innocent of the underlying fact in my heart that "poor 
•little Willie " was my brother's child, and that he died a cruel death in the 
workhouse and was buried in its grave. That fact, and a myriad others 
pertaining to the life of the poor, are lying wreathed in my heart of hearts, 
and will not be covered up with flowers. All I care for now is to get some- 
thing done — help on the living deed rather than set words to music. Poor 
Hood sang his " Song of the Shirt " some thirty years ago, and the world 
wept and wiped its eyes. Something, doubtless, was done. But whereas 
the shirtmaker then made shirts for five cents a day, I saw a case lately in 
London in which a poor woman was making shirts for three cents a day ! 
Mere sentimentality and charity do not touch bottom, and never will ! 
Only to think how writers like myself have to sit all day — day after day — 
and toss restlessly at night, and put their health into their work, and agon- 
ize in feeling and sweat in body, brain and soul to produce a few thoughts 
that may fall as seed here or there, as they find the right mental soil, to 
bear some fi-uit, perhaps, in years to come. And how you people with 
money and means might act the thought and do the thing at once, and be 

" The living Power that we may not write; 
The Picture that we cannot paint to sight; 
The Music that we dream but do not get; 
The Statue marble never mirrored yet.*' 

And if you ask me how, I answer that I believe those men and women 
who will take a batch of our agricultural laborers in hand, — take the material 
Just as it is, and carve out cooperation successfully, and educate them, men, 
women and children, in the process, — ^that capitalist who will so treat his 
workmen, will do more by one true and triumphant experimenl — nay, will 
do more good if he fail, having meant rightly and dared trust — than is done 
by all the preaching of years. We want workers rather than preachers. 
The Word of Life is well nigh preached to death. It has become the sheerest 
husk. We want the kernel of live seed planted and tended with loving, 
patient service. We want the thing wrought out practically — not merely 
preached and written and sentimentallj' sang about ; and I maintain that 
the first practical attempt at practical Christianity is the cooperation of 
capital and labor, and the unification of these interests in one. No rise in 
the rate of wages will ever solve the problem. It is merely out of one pocket 
as soon as it is in the other, so long as prices rise all round the income of the 
worker. In ]Sngland wo have only six millions of producers and thirty 
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millions of consumers. And the great fortunes are all accumulated among 

those non-producers. Now the great problem is how the producer shall be 

able to secure his fair share of his produce. And I hold that the first step to 

this can only be taken by means of this cooperation. Wages system is a 

state of semi-barbarism — one stage in advance of feudalism and personal 

slavery ; it cannot be supposed that it is the natural or final condition of 

society. And this I want the capitalist to see and take the lead, before the 

laborers get blind mad, and, in some great spasm of panic and strikes, we 

may lose our heads permanently. It is hardly fair, however, that in return 

for your hospitality I should be setting the death's head on the table at 

your banquet after the Egyptian fashion. I am continually asked what I 

think of America f For a long time my reply was, I do not think. I am 

undergoing a good healthy course of not thinking until I know what to 

think. 

*^ Hear a mighty humming; 

*T is n't all a hum. 

Everything is coming, 

Though it has n't come." 

I see a people that seem to go as on the very tiptoe of expectation ; as if 
the dawn of some mighty future had touched their forehead ; as if they had 
vitality and energy of growth to attain such a stature of 'humanity that the 
shadow of it shall measure the vastness of this great continent. And so 
may it be. May you slough off all the hindering conditions that you have 
inherited from the Old World, all the errors and falsehoods in every domain 
of the mind that have been imposed by the past, and that keep the indi- 
vidual life stunted, and must dwarf that of the nation. The battle of freedom 
is not finished. When you put off the English tyranny it freed the negro 
slave. It still goes on and has yet to be fought out. A worse despotism is 
that where we stand in the shadow of ideas whose origin has never been 
identified, and which has been imposed on us as the divine revelation of God 
himself. May you go on, gentlemen, to the fulfilment of all the promise 
that I see, and the filling in of the plan that appears to outlive a freer, larger 
pattern of humanity. May you go on, and on, until there shall be at last — 

** No monarchy but that of God and man 
In one vast brotherhood republican." 

The singing of the ballad, " Kathleen Mavonrneen," by Miss 
Mary M. T. Lennon, followed Mr. Massey's address. 

The Toastmaster then read a letter received from the Poet 

Whittier : — 

Amesbury, 6th 1st ho., 1874. 

J. D. Whitcomb, of Committee Franklin Typographical Society: — Dear 
Friend : I deei>ly regret that the condition of my health will not allow me 
to attend meetings and re-unions of the kind to which you invite me. Were 
it otherwise, I know of no occasion which would have for me more interest 
than the semi-centennial of the Franklin Typographical Society. Although 
never a printer myself, I have been closely associated with the craft as 
newspaper editor and maker of books, and my relations with them have 
been uniformly pleasant. I have found printers, as a class, generous, high- 
minded and intelligent. One of my earliest literary friends and patrons was 

6 
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the late A. W. Thayeb, publisher of a paper in my native town. In this 
connection I cannot forbear to alhide, with gratitude and respect, to Joseph 
T. Buckingham and Hobace Greeley, and to one who is still with ns 
enjoying the world-wide honor due to a life crowned with heroic achieve- 
ment, William Lloyd Garrison. The name of your association calls up 
the memory of the illustrious Boston-bom printer, whose reputation, as 
writer, statesman and philosopher, is co-extensive with civilization; and 
whose wise maxims of prudence, honesty,, industry and economy were never 
more needed than at the present time. You cannot hold up a worthier 
example than that of your great fellow-craftsman for the imitation of work- 
ers at home and law-makers in Congress. 

As I cannot be with you, permit me to say that I should be glad to see my 
place filled by a gentleman well and honorably known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Gerald Massey, of England, who is now, I understand, iu your 
city. In his spirited lyrics he has written well of labor, and, I doubt not, he 
can speak well. 

With the best wishes for the prosperity of a Society whose objects, as I 
understand them, have my hearty sympathy, I am, very truly, thy friend, 

John G. Whittier. 

The President remarked, in substance, that the Society were glad 
to have the indorsement from Mr. Whittier of its invitation of 
Mr. Massey as a coincidence. 

Eighth sentiment: — 

The Earliest of the "Champions of Freedom": We claim as ours 
one among them whose first act in the celebration of the triumph of a life- 
long idea was to remember that he had been a practical printer. 

In explanation, the President read the following from the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) "Courier," of April 17, 1865: — 

William Lloyd Garrison as a Typo. — On Friday night last, a« the 
printers of the " Courier " were engaged setting up Mr. Beecher*s address, 
they were visited by William Lloyd Garrison, who stepped up to a case, 
and put into type the following paragraph : — 

*< There is scarcely a man bom in the Sonth, who has lifted his hand against this banner, 
but had a father who would have died for it. Is memory dead? Is there no historic pride? 
Has a fatal fiiry struck blindness or hate into eyes that used to look kindly toward each 
other; that read the same Bible; that hung over the historic pages of our national glory; that 
studied the same Constitution ? " 

When he had finished, he read the paragraph over three or four times ; 
then remarked to a typo who was standing beside him, that it was singular 
he should have had those lines to set up. Mr. Garrison did the work like 
one who understood his business. What would the printers have thought, 
before the war, if Mr. Garrison had stood beside them in the same estab- 
lishment setting type ? 

It appeared that Mr. Garrison, who had been invited to be 
among the guests of the evening, was detained at home by sickness, 
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and, in place of personal appearance, had remembered the Society 
in writing, as appended : — * 

Boston Highlands, Jan. 14, 1874. 

Bear Sib : — My thanks are due to your Society for honoring me with an 
invitation to be present at the Franklin celebration on Saturday evening 
next, and to participate in the exercises of tb#occasion ; but, baving been 
for some time past on the list of valetudinarians, I shall be very reluctantly 
obliged to forego the pleasure. 

I consider myself one of the veteran printers of the country, having served 
an apprenticeship of more than seven years in learning the ''art and mys- 
tery ^ of printing, worked as a journeyman at the case and press, and for 
almost forty years occupied the post of publisher and editor, during that 
long period putting many a column in type with my own bands, con amorCf 
making up forms, correcting proofs, and supervising other mechanical parts 
of the business. If I had not acquired this knowledge, I should never have 
been able to print the " Liberator,'* which, commencing its publication on 
the Ist day of January, 1831, for the express purpose of effecting the abol- 
ition of chattel slavery, closed its eventful career on the 1st day of January, 
1866, with the joyful announcement that, at last, liberty had been pro- 
claimed throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof. In the 
first number I gave a solemn pledge that I would remain faithful and 
nncompromising to the end; and that pledge was fully redeemed — under 
what fiery trials I need not here specify. In the last article that I put 
in type, in the last number, I said : '' Most happy am I to be no longer in 
conflict with the mass of my countrymen on the subject of slavery. For no 
man of refinement or sensibility can be indifierent to the approbation of his 
fellow-men, if it be rightly earned. But to obtain it by going with the 
multitude to do evil — by pandering to despotic power or a corrupt publio 
sentiment — is self-degradation and personal dishonor Hail, ye ran- 
somed millions ! Hail, year of jubilee I My last invocation shall be — 

*< Spirit of freedom I oo — 

Oh 1 pause not in thy flight 
Till every land is won 

To worship in thy light! 
On ! till thy name is known 

Throughout the peopled earth 1 
On ! till thou reign*st alone, 

Man's heritage by birth ! " 

Pardon these reminiscences, in view of their typographical significance. 

No graduate of Harvard or Yale can take more pride in his AJma Mater 
than I do in the printing-office ; for to its advantages I owe the better por- 
tion of my education, my earliest inspiration to side with right and justice 
at whatever cost, and my ability to wield those poteut instrumentalities — 
the printing-press and a font of types — which, consecrated to the cause of 
impartial liberty, are ever more formidable to tyrants than an army with 
banners. That sacred cause needs still to be vigilantly watched and 
guarded against the powers of darkness — 

" Aid it onward, tongue and pen I 
Aid it, hopes of honest men ! 
Aid it, paper, — aid it type, — 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
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And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play :—- 
Men of thought, and men of action, 

Clear the way ! " 

With many hearty wishes for the prosperity of the Franklin Typographical 

Society, I remain, very trul v, yours, 

William Lloyd Garrison. 
J. D. WuiTCOif B, of Committee Franklin Typographical Society* 

Ninth Bentiment : — 

The Chaplain of the Evening : His descent from an eminent newsx^aper- 
man, — our guest of twenty-six years since, — and his individual connection 
with letters, make him a -ffaZe-fellow well-met in any gathering of printers. 

The pointed allusion to patronymical descent and personal con- 
nection with the press brought forth a very happy response from 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, who put all present in the best of humor 

* 

by first telling a very amusing story of an English duke's attend- 
ance and blundering address at a printers' dinner, and then said : — 

I am much gratified hy this kind allusion to the memory of my honored 
father. I well remember the interest which he took in this celebration over 
a quarter century ago, and there were no achievements of his active and use- 
ful life of which he was more proud than those which connected him with the 
advancement of the art of arts in New England. He was the first president 
of the company which introduced stereotyping here ; he was the first person, 
I think, who printed a newspaper by steam in America, and long before that 
he had zealously cooperated with that distinguished mechanical philosopher, 
Daniel Treadwell, who led the way in the introduction of power-press print- 
ing in America. To that system of wonderful inventions which followed, you, 
gentlemen, owe it that so few of you have worked by the hour in pulling the 
lever of a Ramage press or of an old Columbian press, or of something more 
antiquated, as Ben Franklin did, as Horace Greeley did, or as so humble 
a printer as I did within my day. This community is largely indebted to 
my father, as you have said. I doubt if we should have been sitting in this 
beautiful hall had he not insisted, against strong 6pposition, that Tremont 
Street should be raised to its present level. And whatever other beverage 
you might have provided for your guests, I should not have had these spark- 
ling drops in my goblet if he had not insisted, against heavier odds, that the 
waters of Lake Cochituate should flow under the dwelling of every man in 
Boston. Still, sir, if I had asked him the day he died, after sixty years of 
service in the ranks, of which achievement of his life he was most jjroud, he 
would have said, I think, that he could have done nothing for the financial 
credit of America, notliing for the introduction of railroads into New Eng- 
land, nothing for the development of this city of his pride, unless in fifty 
years he had created the " Daily Advertiser " from almost nothing to be the 
power which it is. In that period he had shown that the newspaper which 
never insults anybody, never libels anybody, never pretends that its guesses 
are true, never interviews a public man, and never tells a lie, may still 
become the leader of opinion in a Christian community. I think he would 
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have said that, of all his inventions, he counted the greatest to be the inven- 
tion and introduction of what you gentlemen call the " leading editorial." 

I have all my life been connected with printers, sir, from before the time 
when one of your early officers taught me how to handle a compositor's 
stick, up till yesterday, when I corrected a little paper for our friends of the 
" Sunday Times." It is a pleasure, therefore, to bear testimony to the value 
of this Society in making good in our time the great statement of the 
Hebrew poet, which, in a somewhat liberal translation, may be rendered, " I 
have been young, and now am old, yet I have not seen a good printer forsak- 
en, nor his seed begging bread." If you or I can say this truly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not because printers do not share the misfortunes of other men. 
Their offices are as combustible, their insurances as unreliable, and their 
mortgages fall due as often as those of the least fortunate ; nay, their chil- 
dren are as hungry as the hungriest, and it is as necessary for them to change 
their school-books in the public schools. The special Providence, therefore, 
which gives dignified decency to them, even in their poverty, is the exist- 
ence of this Society. I hope its revenues may increase in a proportion larger 
than the magical increase of the amount of printing in Boston. I take this 
occasion to promise that for every ten thousand new subscribers to that 
excellent monthly magazine, " Old and New," there shall be a corresponding 
enlargement of its contribution to this charity, and I do not hesitate to ask 
all the representatives of the great printing-houses who sit around me to 
register a similar vow. « 

The clergy of New England, Mr. President, will never forget their obliga- 
tion to the central art, in whose honor we are assembled. Its contributions 
to religion are beyond all estimate. Whatever was the compact made by 
Dr. Faust with the devil — and no man knows exactly what it was — it is 
certain the devil was sick of that bargain long ago. Among all the agencies 
for the dissemination of the Gospel in its original freedom which place him, 
at this moment, in a position comparatively so insignificant, the first and 
foremost is evidently the art of printing. Every Protestant clergyman will 
tell you that the invention of the art was the Reformatio^ ; every Catholic 
clergyman will tell you that the Roman Pontiffs welcomed this art in its 
very infancy, and gave it their shelter and protection. I may be permitted 
to speak for my own order; and I should be false to the most hallowed 
memories of the Puritans of New England if I did not remind you that the 
first clergyman who spent his life in New England, the first man who fulfilled 
the functions of the ministry in New England, before John Higginsox came 
over, before William Blackstone came over, was the printer William 
Brewster, whom the little handful of men and women who landed on 
Plymouth Rock made their pastor, and who received through them that 
divine and apostolic ordination which the Holy Spirit gives to the free choice 
of a free people. You know, sir, that any one of the little books which bears 
William Brewster's name as printer upon its title-page is valued this day 
as worth ten times its weight in gold. But invaluable and beyond all 
weight and price is the blessing wrought by this printer-preacher and his 
friends when they introduced the principles of independency, which is the 
principle of democracy in the councils of the church and of the world. 

The duet " Robin Ruff" was sung by Messrs. Frail and Turner 
of the Boston Quartette. 
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Tenth sentiment : — 

Thk I^ranklin Club — Our Master Printers: Worthy representatives of 
the Great Craftsman. 

The President of the Society expressed pleasure in behalf of him- 
self and associates at the presence and cooperation of the Franklin 
Club on the occasion, signifying a desire to hear from Col. Albert 
J. Wright, the. President of the Club, in response to the sentiment, 
Col. Wright's reply, aptl}^ and concisely expressed, is as follows : — 

I thank you, Mr. President, for this " favorahle mention." ' Whether the 
" Master Printers " of to-day are mostly runaway apprentices, I know not, 
but I believe they are generally "diligent in business," and, as I have wit- 
nessed here this evening, in their fondness for " rolls and gingerbread " they 
are indeed " worthy representatives of the Great Craftsman," who was never 
known to refUse a " fat take." I think, on general principles, your senti- 
ment must be correct. 

The New England Franklin Club, composed of employing printers, was 
organized some ten years since. Some of the objects of the association are, 
the advancement of the art of printing, and the cultivation of fraternal 
and social relations among the members of the craft, to secure a greater 
uniformity in the rate of charges for work, and to replace the unhealthy 
competition which existed by a rivalship based on principles of honor and 
fair dealing ; to the end that they might not only secure a competence for 
themselves, but also be enabled to give the employed such wages as would 
be reasonably remunerative and satisfactory. It has been an effort in the 
right direction. How far it has been successful, judge ye. Peace and gen- 
eral contentment exist in all our printing-offices, and, so far as I am aware, 
the relations between employers and employed were never in a more satis- 
factory condition. So mote it ever be. 

The meniory of ^ransxin Is prominently before us on this occasion. A 
writer who appreciated the characteristics of the great statesman, has said, 
" Frankijn's life affords one of the finest moral lessons that can be offered 
up to the admiration, the applause, or the imitation of mankind." 

Whether we regard him as a man " practising and inculcating the virtues 
of frugality, temperance, and industry," or as a citizen, "repelling the 
efforts of tyranny," or as a legislator, continually striving for the " happi^ 
ness of his constituents," or as a statesman, " acquiring the aid of a power- 
ful nation by means of his skilful negotiations," or as a philosopher, whose 
labors and discoveries are " calculated to advance the interests of human- 
ity," he might be justly termed the " friend of man, the benefactor of the 
universe ! " Permit me to close my remarks with this sentiment, — 

May the memory of Frankun inspire us with the spirit of industry, 
honesty, frugality, and independence ; and as he drew the lightning from 
the clouds to illuminate the scientific world, so may we draw incentives from 
his life to use our powers for the benefit of humanity. 

Volunteer toasts were read from Robert K. Potter, confined at 
his home by his fatal sickness, and from Colonel William D, 
Crockett, both of the State Printing Ofllce. 
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By Robert K. Potter : — 

'* Though absent in body through sickness, yet present in spirit from 
sympathy, I beg leave to submit the following sentiment to my brother 
typos : — Printers — ^In the reign of Queen Elizabeth proclaimed gentlemen 
by act of Parliament. In the reign of general intelligence proved to be gen- 
tlemen by their own merit. May they never lose their right to the title.'' 

By Colonel William D. Crockett : — 

Franklin Typographical Society, Franklin Club, and the Boston 

Typographical Union : Working together they can intellectually lubricate 

the " Hub " ; working separately, the "spokes'' will refuse to revplve without 

friction. 

# 
The next feature was the reading of a letter from Oliver DrrsoK, 

Esq. The following is a copy : — 

Boston, January 10, 1874. 

Mr. Henry Squire: — ^Dear Sir: I thank you most heartily for your 
courteous invitation to attend the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the 
Franklin Typographical Society. 

I have had many pleasant recollections connected with it, and beg you 
will accept the enclosure for the benevolent purposes of the association. 

Very truly, yours, Oliver Ditson. 

The enclosure was a check for one hundred dollars from Mr. Drr- 
SON, who was a member of the Society in 1832. 

The Cavatina, " Do I Love Thee," was sung by Mr, George D. 
W. Lennon. 

Eleventh sentiment : — 

The Boston Typographical Union : Always near and kindly profes- 
sional neighbors, they have now adopted the family middle name. Their 
union is belief in the value of their organization for the mutual interest, of 
employer and employed. 

The President alluded to the professional wanderings of a former 
brother typo, who had returned to the city, and he believed had 
come to the conclusion that Boston was still a good place for a 
workingman, and called for a response from Mr. John Vincent, 
President of the Boston Typographical Union, who, in reply, said : — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — In behalf of the Boston Tjrpo- 
graphical Union I thank you for the sentiment just proposed. It affords me 
sincere pleasure to be with you on the occasion of this, the semi-centennial 
of your honored body, and to meet so many of my earlier associates. I had 
the honor of becoming a member of the '' Franklin'' in 1851, remaining in it 
until 1862, at which time I left this city, my absence covmng a period of ten 
years. But, Mr. President, the organization which you have just honored, 
and which it is my happy privilege to represent on this occasion, can boast 
of having on its list a number of your most active and respected members. 
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The Frankliu Typographical Society and the Typographical Union have 
both for their aim, the welfare of the craft — the one benevolent, the other 
protective. 

In responding to the sentiment proposed, yon will pardon me, I tmst, if I 
refer very briefly to my individual connection with the Union. Having been 
an active member of the organization since 1851, a period of nearly twenty- 
three years, and having on one or two occasions participated in what are 
generally known as atrikeSf my convictions, you will perceive, have been 
formed from a long and practical experience. And if five or six years will 
suffice to produce a skilful workman, certainly twenty odd years' member- 
ship in the Union should entitle such member's opinions to some little con-, 
sideration at least. That a feeling of antagonism too often exists between 
the employing and employed interests is sincerely to be regretted, as both 
should ^rork in harmony and in advancing the interests of each other, and 
to promote a more friendly feeling in the future is the desire of every true 
Union member. There are a number of persons who imagine that the sole 
object of the Union is to foster and encourage strikes. To such I would say 
that with the majority of Union members strikes are deprecated as the worst 
enemy of the workman as well as of the employer ; and to avert them we 
cordially invite, and would gratefully accept, the cooperation of our employ- 
ers. All disagreements between the two interests should be settled on the 
principle of justice, and without leaving that feeling behind that the point 
has been gained or lost by superior force or capital. While the employer 
should not be expected to submit to that which is not right, the workman 
should not be compelled to endure that which is wrong. There are two 
sides to every question ; and the great trouble in the past has been that 
either party has viewed the subject from but one standpoint. Let us, then, 
endeavor to act in the future on the broad Christian principle of doing unto 
others as we would be done by ; and let us hope that thereby a closer union 
of the two interests may be so formed and strengthened as will better entitle 
our organization to the name "Union," and obliterate the word "strike'* 
from our vocabulary. 

Let us hope, Mr. President, that the many generous acts of one of your 
late honored members — whose name will live through the present genera- 
tion, and, through the records of your organization, with future generations 
of printers of this city, — will not be forgotten by Boston's employ ing- 
printers j and that the name of John H. Eastburn will lead a roll of honor 
which he, by his many kind acts to his craftsmen, while living, himself, 
created. 

Twelfth sentiment : — 

The Printing Press: The mechanism that weaves the golden chain 
which links the past with the future 

After allusions to militar}'^ service as well as being a member of 
the printing fraternity, the President introduced Major George S. 
Merrill, President of the Massachusetts Press Association. 

Major Merrill interestingly spoke, in reply to the toast, in the 
following words : — 
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Mr. pKEsmENT : — 1 congratulate your honored Society upon tWs successful 
Commemoration of the birthday ofoiie, not only among the foremost patriots 
' and statesmen of our young republic, but whose niarvelloue genius so con- 
epicnonsly exalted and ennobled his profeeaion, tbat with all the history of 
the printing-press in America shall be iAaeporably entwined the name and 
lame of Bkkjamin Fuankun. By us to-day, niidat the enlightenment of 
the nineteeiith century, hut when the uuiversality of letters is in the very 
morning of its doToiupmeut, it is well-nigli imposaible to fairly otitiniate the 
power and influence of the printing-press, or to what extent or degree it may 
bind the best memories of the post ta the goldoo bopcfl of t)ie future. It 
enlarges one's vision ; it brings before iia the events and tbonghts of all tht 
pnst, making the wide universe our own, and moi« than realizing tbu wild 
fancy of that modern French romancer, who would gain visions of the past 
by projecting his spirit farther and farther into space, — as it malies of us 
citisona of all the ages gone. It is a universal edncator, opening to all 
treasures that long bud slept in the librariee of the rich, mines of thought 
that before had been only jewels to the few ; it elevates the mosses, illnmin- 
ating alike the mansion of the rich and the cottage of the pour ; it is the 
trustiest Bi'utinel of liberty, — that people being most ftee who are lieHt read, 
and only liable to oppression and enslavement where ignorance prevails. 
And to the long Ust of graduates of the printiiig-oOtce who have iron honor 
and distinction in the world, we need add but the name of Horace Grerlky 
to that of our earlier Franklin, to enfM^e its Claim to tt foremost position 
uinong the colleges of our laud. 

The proudtJBt works of human skill disappear from the earth, monuments 
crumble, cities decay, and the names of their builders are in oblivion bnried, 
— but the printing-press catehea the thought and cultnre of each generation, 
and preserves and perpetuates it as a golden legacy to all the fature. Unlike 
many other pursuits which narrow the mind, by constant pressure unto the 
unyielding channels of trade and profit, tbe press, its broad scope bringing 
all the world within its Vision, discnssing science, ort and literature, as well 
as the more practical and real, exhales on atmosphere alike expanding and 
elevating. It maltiplies by thousanils renders to the author, and gives to 
tlie orator listeners, not for a brief hour, but through the ages. 

Tnte it is, we sometimes hear complaint Chat there U too nincb reading, ob 
an old otBciai in my own county, more than a half a cetitnrj' since, deplored 
the first seini-wofflkly appearance of a .newspaper in Sulem, wondering why 
it should lie sent out more frequently than onee a week, to divert people's 
attention from their business att^irs ; but a proposition to limit onr reading 
would be quite like that made ooiicerui«g an arieiunt army, that as a small 
quantity of fund well masticated was.more benelitilal than a hurriedly over- 
loaded stomach, the soldiers should be glviin only one-third their Ibrmer 
rations, but allowed thrice tbe lime in which to eat. 

Claiming not for tbe press the fulfilment of its highest mission, its work 
has yet been grandly worthy of the generation; and while we commem- 
omte, on these anniversaries, the name of FRAKKi-Ur, catching his spirit, and 
inspired by his rugged, honest sense, raay wo determine, so far as to ua is 
given the o]iparlnnity, to elevate the printing-press to its liighest plane, 
above the clouds of prejudice and the fogs of personality, whore it may 
oatuh the brightest sunlight streaming " down the gray slopes of the yeara 
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agone/' and with its golden chain of letters bind the treasures of the past to 
the visions of the already opening and more glorious future toward which it 
advances. 

The thirteenth and last sentiment was : — 

The Ladies : The only " take " in which printers do not object to em- 
braces. 

Appended is printed the word-clothing of the "bones" of the hap- 
pily expressed response by Johk Boyle O'Reilly, of the " Boston 
Pilot": — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — I regret that "the ladies" 
have fallen into unworthy hands. In him who should speak well to such a 
toast two things are indispensable — experience and inodesty. As a family 
man I may claim something of the first, and as a newspaper man I do claim 
the second. But there must be something else, for, even with these requi- 
sites, I do not feel " equal to the occasion.^' 

However, let me, as one who has set type, publicly subscribe to the truth 
of the toast and sentiment. An em brace is a disagreeable and crotchety 
little thing in type; but, Mr. Chairman, you know, and every "typo" here 
knows, and even wise old Benjamin. Franklin knew right well, that an 
embrace of the other kind was a mighty different sort of thing. 
. And if I may be allowed to say it, — if need be I shall whisper it to you 
Bir, — there is not one of the ladies present who don't know it just as well 
as we do. And to judge from the experience of men, they know it better 
than we do ; for they appreciate the gift so highly that in about ninety-five 
per cent, of cases they refuse to giv€f while they are quite willing to take. 
But, like all things here below that still keep some of their "traces of 
Eden," it is consoling to reflect that there is more pleasure in giving than 
in receiving. Therefore, we don't get angry with them. 

What Benjamin Frankijn thought of these things it is hard to find out ; 
but, judging from his life, he was not in any way different on this point 
from the Boston printers of to-day. And yet ,he must have been in disfavor 
with the ladies of his time, for he destroyed one of their oldest and most 
valued monopolies. Before his day the only lightning that was of any ser- 
vice to man was the poetic lightning of a woman's look. That lightning, 
sir, was all in their eye, until sturdy old Benjamin laid a line to bring a 
fresh supply from heaven. The mqpopoly, perhaps, was working badly, as 
such things generally do.* Another philosoper, of quite a different «tamp 
from Franklin — ^poor Tom Moore — would lead us to believe so, for he says, 
with his quaint pathos, — 

" My only books 
"Were woman's looks 
And folly *s all they've tanght me." 

And yet, with all his science and wisdom, Franklin studied in the same 
book — the dear old ever-new volume that is once open for us all, like a 
dfiintily-prepared mouse-trap, and into which we walked, regardless of our 
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fathers' experience, aa will waJk onr bods wlien their Aaj of IneTitable 
capture anriveB. 

Fbanklin began to atndy viBdoui in thi^se ftioliah Ijooka on the day of his 
arrival in Philadelphia, at BovfnCeQU years of nge. And "Poor Richard" 
waa so progresBive io Ills atndies that he made au ougagBnient at eighteen, 
which he broke at nineteen, — which proves that his eKperienco was little 
different from that recorded by the poet. Bnt there wiis nothing fickle or 
flippant ftbcmt Fbasklin, in this or in any event of his life. When six years 
hail passed away, and "Love's yonng dream'' still nustled in hia hearti 
alongnlde the germ of the Ugbtning-rod, Franklin came back to her who 
had once been the fair-faced and the bright-eyed, who had laughed like a 
merry girl at the awkward lad as he passed her father's honse on the day he 
entered Philadelphia. She langhed at.FitA^ncuN' because he was a stranger 
and was eating a roll of bread in the street. But when be came to live in 
her father's hoose the usual reanlt fuUuwud. After many years of paiiiful 
separation they were married; and wu may be snro from that day the gen- 
eral female interest in Benjamin Franklin notably declined. 

In after years, when his wisdom was almost perfected, we find Franklin 
advising bin dauglittir to rely more upon preaching than upon prayer ; for he 
was a man after the old dispensation, and no follower of new-fangled and 
unnatural systems. 

To Brnjamik Fhanklu) the wife was the dearest friend and most sacred 
adviser. Her weakness was her strength, and her dependence her safe- 
guard. In his day, women did not seek to destroy the chivalry of man by 
claiming equality with him in the street, the Senate, and th<f polling-booth' 
She was then an God iutended her to be — a iight of love in her home, a 
trainer of the minds of men, a molder of the destinies of nations, a dear 
helpmate and consoler in affliction, and a steadying hand in the greater 
dangers of prosperity. 

The address of Mr, O'Reilly closed the programme of the even- 
ing's exercises. Those who were anwilliog to leave the scene of 
80 pleasant an occasion remained a. little while to listen to more 
music fVom Brovtn's Brigade Orchestra, but finally, at 11.30 p. u., 
all departed. 

Friendly and pertinent letters in response to invitations to be 
present aa guests were received from a number of gentlemen promi- 
nently connected with the printing profession, or in other ways 
, interested in the occasion. Lack of time prevented the notes being 
read at the celebration, and, aa matter of interest, copies of them 
are here appended : — 



[Fra. 



I. Samuel O. Oobb, Mb;< 



■ of BmI 
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EXBODTIVB DePAHTMBNT, CiTV HaI.I., MaTOH'S OyFlOK, j 

Boston, January 16, 1H74. { 
My Dear Siit : — I have received your kind invitation to attend the semi- 
centennial ceh'bration of the oi^ganiiation of the Franklin Typographical 
Society. I need not assure you that it would give me groat pleasure to take 
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pijkrt in the proceedings pn snch an interesting occasion; and I sincerely 
regret that the pressure of official duties will prerent me. 

The i»rinciples upon which your orgsmization is founded; and the inanner 
in which it pfdrfcmns its beneficent worl^, are deserving of the highest com- 
mepdc^tipn. Iday it long continue n^orthily to perpetuate the £inie of the 
illustrious printer whose name it bears. 

I ^m, very truly, yours, Sam^l C. Cobb, Mayor, 

Mr. Heitbt Squibe, Secretary of Committee Franklin Typographical Society. 



[From* Colonel Chaki.ES G. Gbeene, of Proprietors, and Editor, of tbe ** Boston Post."] 

BosTON> January 12, 1874. 
Ur. Hei7BT Squibb : 

Dear SIR : — I am greatly obliged to the Franklin Typographical Society 
for the recognition indicated by their invitation to unite with them in cele- 
brating the semi-centennial anniversary of their association, and beg to 
assure them of the high gratification it would aiford me to be with them pn 
the agreeable occasion, if my health did not compel me to abstain from all 
festival excitement. 

With sincere wishes for the continued prosperity of the Society, and its 
perfect enjoyment on the evening of the 17th, I ask the privilege of sub- 
scribing myself 

Tour friend and servant, Chs. G. Greeite. 



[From Epss Bakoekt, Esq., a former Editor of the ** Boston Evening Transcript.''] 

Boston, January 16, 1874. 

Dear Sir : — ^I can be present only in spirit with you at the celebration 
to-morrow. This I regret, for some of the pleasantest associations of my 
life are with printers and printing-offices. "VVbile yet a boy at the old Latin 
scl^Qol-hQTis^ |n Sichapl Street, ^her^ Parker's hotel no^ stands, I was one of 
the editors of the " Literary Journal,'' got up by tl]^ school-boys, and printed 
by the late John H. Eastburn. Well do I remember his little dingy office 
in Congress Street, whence the first number of that important publication, 
waited for by so many beating hearts, was issued. That office was the 
scene, I believe, of my first initiation into such mysteries of the craft as an 
editor might attain to by observation and by proof-reading. 

£ver since th|at time I haye b*een con^cted more or less irith some print-r 
ing-office. Barely ^as th^ weel^ ^one Vy wl^en \ have not ]|iad occasion to 
enter one, through my work upon^bpoks, newspapers, or magazines. These 
retrospective references must not be set down as egotistical, for I have a 
purpose aside from all considerations of self: it is to say that printers, gen- 
uine, thorough printers and compositors, are unexceptionably good fellows — 
so far as my experience extends. Another reason this why I regret not 
being able to attend yonr celebration. 

I have always thought that Bacon^ reason for the multiplication of books 
was a sound one. "We must keep trying," he says, "to give the public 
good books, in order to kill off the bad ones." Ah ! if we could but do that ! 
The same reason will hold good, I suppose, in justification of the multiplica- 
tion of newspapers. 
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Among the oopies set for me by my wTiting-master at school, I remember 
the following couplet : — 

" T is to the Press and Pen we mortals owe 
All we believe and almost all we know.*' 

I will not stop to inquire whether these lines ejMi stiBUByd eriticism* They 
seemed very fine to my unquestioning Juvenile taste. But I sometimes won- 
der whether we fully realize what these same movable types, which you 
handle so deftly, are doing and threatening to do in the world. What ar(» 
all the monitors, cannons, bombshells, and infemalisms of war, compared 
with these little piles c^ minion, brevier, long primer, and pica in their cases f 
Every year we see the energies of ideas working with the promises of new 
and bloodless victories over the marshalings of brute force. 

And so the time shall come, I believe, when your anniversary will be cele- 
brated with new and more significant enthusiasm ; when your contributions 
to the cause of civilization shall be better appreciated ; and wheti the prin- 
ter's vocation shall be looked back on as the most potent means, under Prov-* 
idence, available in the regeneration of mankind. 

Truly, yours, Epes Sargbnt. 

Mr. J. p. Whitcomb, of ComwUttee Franklin TypographietU Sotnety. 



[From James T. Fields, Bsq.] 

181 

148 Chables Street. 



Boston^ December 29, 1873, > 



Mr. HBHB.T Squibp : 

Dear Sir : — I should certainly have great pleasure in being present at 

your festival oi^ Saturday evening, January 17th, but as I am engaged to 

lecture at that time, I cannot be with you. Be good enough to communicate 

my thanks to your Committee, and believe me, with all best wishes for a 

goo4 celebratiiWy 

Truly, yours, James T. Fielps, 



[From Rev. B. H. Chafin, D. D., of New York City> ovator, on the oocasioa of the inaugura- 
tion, of the FrankVn Statue in Boston, before the Mercantile Library Association.] 

New To&k, January 13, 1874. 
Mr. J. D. WhitcomA : 

Dear Sir : — It would give me great pleasure to be present at the celebra- 
tion of Franklin's birthday, on the 17th inst., but imperative engagements 
preclude my acceptance of the invitation with which you have honored me. 
Permit me, through you, to return my thanks to the Conmiittee, while I 

remain. 

Yours, respectfully, E. H. Chapin. 

[From Georqe A. Marden, Clerk of the Massachusetts House of Bepresentatiyes, and 

Proprietor of the ** Lowell (Mass.) Courier.'*] 



Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
House of Representatives, Clebk's Office 

Boston, January 9, 1874 



CB,i 



Mr. Henbt Squire, Secretary Franklin Typographical Society : 

Dear Sir : — I very much regret that circumstances, over which I have no 
control, will deprive me of the pleasure of joining your Society in celebrat- 
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ing its semi-ceDtennial anniversary; otherwise it would give me much 
pleasure to "set up" and " distribute" some semi-centennial "pi" with you. 

Yours, very truly, Geo. A. Mardex. 

[From NathanieIi Childs, City Editor of the "Daily Evening Traveller.''] 

" Daily Evening Tbaveller," Editorial Rooms, } 

Boston, January 15, 1874. 5 

Mr. Henbt Squibe, Secretary Franklin Typographical Society : 

Bear Sir: — ^Allow me to tender through you, to the Committee of 
Arrangements of the semi-centennial of the Franklin Typographical Society, 
my sincere thanks for the kind invitation to he present next Saturday even- 
ing, at Odd Fellows' Hall, and also to express my regrets that a positive 
husiness engagement forces me to deprive myself of what would have been 
a great pleasure. The Siamese-twin-like relation which rests between the 
disciples of the " art preservative " and the editorial fraternity, makes my 
regrets all the more hearty ; for I feel as if I, a very, very humble part of 
one of the twins, was forced to be away from a good time, which the rest of 
one " twin " and the whole of the other " twin " were to enjoy. However, as 
a portion of a finger-nail, or a hair of the moustache, of either Chang or 
£ng would not be much missed, I can congratulate myself that I shall not 
be missed, all the more so, as I send a representative equal to a whole 
moustache. Again expressing my regrets, and with assurances of deep 
esteem, I am. Truly, yours, 

Nat. Childs, City Editor " Traveller." 

Henry C. Babkabee, the vocalist, early responded favorably to 
an invitation to sing if in the cit}"^, and was pj*esent In an anteroom 
of the hall at one time in the evening ; but the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the programme at that hour, and an imperative engagement 
of his own elsewhere interyening, prevented his remaining, and he 
was reluctantly allowed to depart by the Committee. 



APPENDIX. 



At the regular meeting of the Society, held* February 7, 1874, 
the appended Report was presented and adopted : — 

THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the Semi-Centennial Celebration, beg 
leave to submit the following Report : — 

Receipts ftom. sale of tickets, (614 00 

Expenses. 

Wm. Tufts, caterer, $412 50 

Chs. Hayden, trustee Odd Fellows* Hall, .... 75 00 

Lyman Rhodes, printing, 45 50 

Brown's Band, 30 00 

Doorkeepers, moving piano, and other incidentals, . . 35 64 

598 64 

Surplus Receipts, (15 36 

The bills were all paid in less than a week after the celebration, and a 
balance of (115.36 handed over to the Treasurer of the Society, including a 
check of $100 from Oliver Ditson, Esq. 

All matters connected with our Semi-Centennial Celebration have been so 
fully explained as we progressed with the work, that the Committee have 
very little to say in their final Report. 

Neither do they deem it necessary to speak of the success of the Festival, 
preferring to leave that task to others less interested than the Committee. 
It was conducted strictly in accordance with the instructions of the Society ; 
it has met, as far as we are aware, with the full and hearty approval of tbe 
members ; and it has been endorsed, in very flattering terms, by the entire 
-press of the city. 

The Committee felt the importance of the occasion. Besides commemor- 
ating the birthday of our Great Craftsman, and the Semi-Centennial of 
the Society, it was also their desire throughout to place the old Franklin 
Typographical Society iu such a position before the public that its benev- 
olent and charitable work might be better known and appreciated. If we 
have failed to accomplish this, it was not^from any lack of attention on our 
part. 

The donation of one hundred dollars from Oliver Ditson, Esq., who on 
other occasions has proved himself to be a true friend to our Society, was a 
very timely oflfering. As this donation was for the benevolent work of the 
Society, the Committee would recommend that it be added to the standing 
fund of *^ Honorary Members,^' and that it be held sacred for the purposes 
for which it was donated. 

To the press of Boston we are under great obligations, not only for their 
generous notices, but for the unlimited space and prominence they have given 
to the proceedings of the Festival in their columns. Their countenance and 
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support must prove of lasting benefit to the Society, and it was given so 
freely and unsolicited, that the gift is the more precious. We trust that the 
young printers of Boston, who are now becoming members in such large 
numbers, will see to it that the reputation of our now venerable Society will 
be sustained, and that the encomiums so freely expressed by the press will, 
in the future, prove to have been deserved. 

To the vocailists who so kindly volunteered their services we are under 
great obligations.- 

We would recommend that the very full and complete report of the Fes- 
tival, occupying ten columns of the ** Boston Evening Transcript,'* be placed 
upon our records, so that it may be available for future reference. Fifty 
years hence, when the one hundredth anniversary of the Society is cele- 
brated, it will be an interesting relic of the past history of the Society. 
The vision of our highly-prized member, B. P. Shillaber, Esq., — of the Old 
Printers* Home, with F. T. S. in large letters on its front, — ^will, we trust, 
before that time, be fully realized. 



Respectfully submitted. 



HUGH O'BRIEN, 
BERNARD CORR, 
J. D. WHITCOMB, 
LYMAN RHODES, 
WILLIAM. J. QUINN, 
W. H. CUNDY, 
HENRY 8QUIR£V 
0. W. CALKINS, 

Committee of ArrrangemenU. 



Tickets to the Festival, for gentlemen, were placed at three dollars ; for 
ladies, two dollars. Arrangements were made by which they were sold at 
DiTSON & Co*s. music-store, at Lee & Shepard's bookstore, by Mr. J. B. 
HuLiNG, and by an augmented committee of the Society, the whole named 
and located as follows : — Hugh O'Brien and Bernard Corr, " Shipping 
List *' Office ; William J. Quinn, " Herald " Office ; Lyman Rhodes, 221 
Washington Street ; J. D. Whitcomb, " Transcript " Office ; C. W. Calkins, 
136 Washington Street ; Henry Squire, " Traveller " Office ; William H, 
CuNDY, Old State House ; C. W. G. Mansfield, "Journal"; W. H. Smith, 
" Advertiser " ; H. W. Gill, « Post " ; J. P. Callahan, " Globe " ; W. B. 
Welch, " News " ; Lemuel Murch, " Joumarof Commerce " ; Cornelius 
Cox, "Commercial Bulletin"; William Creighton, "Pilot"; J. H. 
O'DoNNELL, Wright & Potter's; J. Kiley, Mudge's; A. Lucy, Boston 
Foundry ; H. C. Whitcomb, Whitcomb's Foundry ; John Gorman, Wil- 
son's, Cambridge; George Allen, University Press, Cambridge. To in- 
dividual members of the Society, not above mentioned ,by names, is also due 
the credit of much successful interest in the work of selling the tickets. 
To Messrs. Phelps, Dalton & Co., of the Dickinson Type-Foundry ; 
Messrs. Hartnett & Salomons, Printers' Machinists; and Mr. Henry 
Gushing, Printers' Furnisher, whose several voluntary contributions of ser- 
vices, and of articles connected with their business, for the purpose of adding 
to the completeness and adornment of the occasion, were of the most accept- 
able nature, — and to Mr. William Doogue, for lavish supplies of flowers, — 
the Society's thanks are due. 
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HONOBABT MEMBERS. 

Any pe]:Bon may become an Honorary Member of the Sc^ieiy, by paying 
into the treasury the sum of ten dollars, and receiving three-fourths of the 
ballots cast. Honorary members are entitled to the privileges of the library, 
but are not entitled to sick benefits nor subject to assessments. Fees from 
honorary members constitute a Standing Fund, the interest only to be used 
for the purposes of the Society. 



Andrews, Charles H. . 
Andrews, Jastin • 
Blanchard, William G. . 
Clapp, William W. 
Clapp, David . 
Golby, Lather 
Crockett, William D. . 
Deake, George 
Deland, Washington L. 
Ditson, Oliver 
Dodd, Horace . • 
Donahoe, Patrick . 
Dow, James B. . 
Dutton, Henry W. 
Flanders, Henry . 
Greene, Charles G. 
Guild, Curtis . 
Haskell, Edwin B. 
Lnnt, A. M. . 
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1871 
1874 
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Lewis, John A. • 

Mendum, Josiah P. 

Madge, Alfred 

Morrill, George H. 

Palsifer, Royal M. 
•Potter, Robert K. . 

Rand, George C. . 

Rand, Oliver J. . 

Rich, Isaac B. 

Rogers, John K. . 

Bearle, Frederick A. 

Bmart, James M. . 

Bnow, George K. . 
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Tamer, Alfred T. . 

Waters, Edwin F. . 

Worthington, Roland 
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FREE MEMBERS. 

By an authorized revision of the Constitution in the month of September, 
1846, Article XIII. of the previous Constitution, relating to Free Members, 
was stricken out, but it was understood and agreed that those members 
of the Society who had, prior to the date of the Constitution revised as afore- 
said, paid into the Treasury the sum of twenty-four dollars, exclusive of 
fines, without having drawn out the sum of thirty-six dollars, in sickness, as 
provided in the Constitution before revision, should remain free from further 
assessment until such time as they may have drawn the sdm of thirty-six 
dollars from the Society, after which period they shall pay the regular assess- 
ments in order to avail themselves of all the privileges of membership. 



Adams, Hiram 1824 

Devereaoz, Henry L 1881 

Learned, Gearfield .... 1830 

Marden, WilUam 1832 

Marsh, Beqjamin F 1832 



Mead, Charles C 1880 

Merrill, Oilman 1881 

Parker, William A 1824 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
Any printer, pressman, aterentypur, nr electrotypei, or any other psrson 

in any way connected. n~it1i tlie printing bnsiDuHB, between the ages ot 
twenty-one and furty-Uve years, and ikiiowu tu be in good healtL, may be 
admitted a member of the Society. The fee for niembentbip ii gradnated aa 
follows: for p«H<oua between the ages of 21 and DO ycnra, five dollaisi 
between 30 anil 35, sOVemlollata between 35 and 40,fligbt doUara between 
40 and 45, ten dollars. The regular jutsoaaQionta aro one dollar per qnarter. 
In case of sickitees or dienbility, preventing thorn frnni earning aJivelibood 
at the printing or any other bnainenit, niembera are entitled to tlie BUlu of 
five doUara per week, comtiiyuciiig ou the eighth day f[-oni tlio date of snch 
sickness or disability. All monilierB have the privilege of takiug four books 
per mouth ftom the libnuy. 
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Buckle;, Wlllteii H. 
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Ooddlniton, Bi 
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Dodge, C. B. P. . 
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Flynn, John 0. 
Flynn, PrBnela P. 
Fora, William A. 
Fotrbinti, Fredf 
FltEgersld, June 
FoUer, Aliui B. 

Goodrldge, A. E 



Olll, Hen I 
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arrli, T. Wilder 
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Hill, John W. 

EII1. David J. 
Hunt, Samncl O., Jr. 
Hardy, OeorgB O. . 
Harrlman, John E. 
Hoyl, John E. 
Hnldcn, Charles W. 
Head, Abfl . 
Hullng, John B. . 

IngoUl, Frederick P. 

Kenron, WIIUud H. 
Kiley, John . 
EtatinU, Cburlei M. 
KnlghU, Edgar W. 
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Veevers, William H. 
Vincent, John 
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